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HOROUGHBREDS, that’s what they are! <Shoe 

quality goes no farther. To look and feel and wear 
like NETTLETON’S is a distinction solely possessed by 
NETTLETON’S footwear extraordinary. 


They are for men of fine discrimination, as may be inferred 
—for civilian and soldier. Sixty percent of the regular army 
officers wear NET‘TLETONS, and surely no class of Ameri- 
cans is so particular in the choice of footwear as your experi- 
enced American army officer. 

Apropos of the military, the makers of NETTLETON are 
consulted by the Government in connection with high-grade 
footwear for special branches of the service. For over forty 

_ years they have been engaged in the manufacture of men’s fine 
shoes exclusively. They are America’s largest in that field. 

The determination to advertise in a manner which would 
faithfully reflect the quality of their superior product led 
A. E. NETTLETON Co. to Advertising Headquarters by 
the same token which led Uncle Sam to shoe headquarters 
for shoe and leather knowledge. 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Boston CLEVELAND 
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From One 
Advertising Manager 
To All 


Advertising Managers 


y | WISH I could tell every 
Advertising Manager the 

kind of special service I have 
received from the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, during these 
times of radical merchandising 
changes.. I believe it unique, 








unusual, invaluable. 


“When I consult with Federal 
directors at the Federal Prob- 
lem Table I get a wealth of 
valuable suggestions and so 
much real help that I would 
like to tell every member of 
the advertising fraternity about 
it for the good of the cause * 


” 
* £ K #e 


“Put it up to men who know 
your market.’’ 


6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York Consultation || 
without charge 
or obligation 














30 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Strong Campaign to Change a 
Luxury into a Staple | 


Wilson & Co. Map Out a Big Programme to Market a By-Product— 


Why No Retail 
By G. A. 


ANY problems of advertis- 

ing and selling had to be 
solved during the evolution of the 
packing business into the great 
conservation agency that it is to- 
day. These problems had to do 
largely with disposing of the 
packer’s by-products. They have 
been solved so well that by-prod- 
ucts have multiplied and waste 
has been turned into profit. 

The packers even have found 
out how and where to sell pigs’ 
toe nails—sending them to Italy 
to fertilize olive trees. They 
pick out of cows’ bladders gall 
stones worth $75 an ounce and 
send them to the Orient where 
they are made into the world’s 
finest Oriental colors. They cut 
tufts of hair out of cows’ ears— 
it takes about five hundred pairs 
of ears to yield a pound—and 
then sell it at $28 a pound to 
make the “camel’s hair” brushes 
used by artists. They polish 
hogs’ shin bones to sell them ad- 
vantageously for the manufac- 
ture of toothbrush handles. 

Not a thing that has a poten- 
tial Profit is thrown away. If 
there is no market or an insuf- 
ficient market for it, then the 
market is developed and the de- 
mand is created. If the regular 
Processes of manufacturing and 
merchandising are too slow, 
other speedier and bigger meth- 
ods are brought out. 

or instance, as was the case 


Price Is Fixed 
Nichols 


with Wilson & Company last 
year, it may be a problem of 
finding a larger and _ steadier 
market for curled hair. 

Now, Wilson & Company say 
they are the world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of curled hair and its 
allied specialties. And it did 
seem when I visited the big Chi- 
cago plant the other day that 
about all the horse hair and cat- 
tle hair in the world was there 
being sorted, clipped and bundled 
for sterilization. The horse hair 
is shipped in from South Amer- 
ica in huge bales. The cattle hair 
comes from ‘the cattle that yield 
up their lives in the Wilson plant 
that customers may have good 
meat to eat. 

For a long time Wilson steril- 
ized, curled, cured and prepared 
this hair and sold it to manufac- 
turers of fine furniture who 
wanted to impart unusual luxury 
to their club chairs and other up- 
holstered products. They sold it 
to automobile manufacturers for 
motor-car upholstery.. They sold 
it for refrigerator car installa- 
tion and for use in making sad- 
dlery products. They sold it for the 
making of highest grade mat- 
tresses, box springs and pillows. 

But they found they could pro- 
duce much more curled hair than 
they could sell. The business, 
though large, had to be held in 
by the limitations of manufac- 
turers. 


Table of Contents on page 170 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW AND 


BETTER HAIR MATTRESS 
by Thos. &.Wilson 


'E. have waited tor much more than « year Nothmg could be purer, or cleaner or more sanitary 
fore announcing our “Restgood” mat than the curled hair itself, The value of the mattress 
" the workmanship spent on it —the 
insisted upon being sure that these mattresses are nple-stitching, and the ” Imper: Every thu 
yond comparison. It was easy enough to make that contributes to yielding elasticity, handsomeness 
‘@ mattress that would sell. But to produce # mattress wearing value 1s un this mattress. 





We did not set out to make « high priced mattress 

yet a cheap one. Our aim was to make the idea! 
Today we fee! perfectly safe in introducing Wilson's mattress, and base its price on the cost of materials 

Restgood” Mattresses. We do not believe that there and labor. 
ever was such @ curled hair mattress made or sold. 
We beheve we are safe in saying that our Restgood The Wilson “Restgood™ Mattress is sold by good 
mattress, ma yy our exclusive process, is more dealers everywhere. S dealer in your city no 
durable, will give better and longer service, and will doubt handles the " Restgood " line of mattresses, box 
give the sleeper more comjort than anything here springs and pillows. 
red. 


totore offe 
If your dealer does not carry it. or cannot supply you 


from our institution was a different proposition 






We make our own curled bair—in the greatest curled | Your d 
hair plant in the world, and in the 

eng ‘I thnk hat our curled hair experts know more ‘ — ia 
sbout that product than any other men, know that _"pe,main, point to remember, ie thes. the, Wilson 
they do their work well i nty that is sym: 


We have insisted upon salue in this mattress Each _atised in the Wilson & Co. trade 
“Restgood” mattress contains forty pounds high 


99 


SANITARY 
CURLED HAIR 
tn, MATTRESS 








ADVERTISER FEATURED AS THE AUTHOR OF THIS COPY 


So they started some big things great but not great enough. We 
in manufacturing, advertising had to accommodate our produc- 
and selling which now, they say, tion to that of the manu/factur- 
are going to provide them an_ ers to whom we sold. We could 
adequate market for their tre- not use our own selling and ad- 
mendous quantities of curled vertising organization to increase 
hair. our business in curled hair be- 

Wilson’s production of curled cause we did not sell curled hair 
hair overtopped the sales because products in their finished form, 
curled hair was a luxury—some- “We saw in the intensive de- 
thing for the comparative few. velopment of the mattress busi- 
A curled-hair mattress gener- ness an opportunity to dispose of 


ally has been regarded as a fam-_ tion we decided on some radical 
ily treasure to be handed down steps: (1) to manufacture on a 
from generation to generation. large scale hair mattresses, box 
Don’t you remember how proud springs and pillows; (2) to pro- 
your mother was of that hair duce them at a price that would 
mattress on her best. bed? take them out of the luxury class 
: “The classing of curled hair and make them staple for all the 
products as luxuries to be had _ people; (3) to carry outa smash- 
only by the elect,” said B. H. ing advertising campaign to let 
Blocksom, manager of the curled- the merchants and t 
hair factory, “placed an iron the country know about the new 
band of restraint around our deal in mattresses. ; 
curled hair business... We had to “This was the periectly logical 
wait on'a demand which was _ step for us to take. 















curled hair in vast- 
ly greater quanti- 
ties. But when we 
tried to develop 
the idea we ran 
into all sorts of 
difficulties. The 
hair mattress was 
aluxury. To make 
these mattresses in 
any quantity and 
stock them was 
regarded as busi- 
ness heresy of the 
most pronounced 
type. A manufac- 
turer would wel- 
come an order to 
make a_ mattress 
according to spe- 
cial specification. 
But when it came 
to making them 
up in quantities 
and offering them 
for sale the same 
as felt mattresses, 
he balked. It was 
tieing up entirely 
too much money 
in an untried 
proposition, and 
he did not like the 
looks of it. 

“In this situa- 
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MARION HARLAND 


AUTHORITY ON HOME ECONOMICS 


RETURNS TO THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


That will be good news to “Breakfast, Luncheon and 
the 300,000 readers of the Tea,’ and “Marion Har- 
Christian Herald, and better land’s Complete Cook Book” 
news to American food ad- are text books in all Ameri- 
vertisers. can kitchens where good 

For there is no better link food is bought and served. 
between the American home Marion Harland is eagerly 
and the manufacturer or returning to her old field of 
purveyor of food than Ma- work in full confidence that 
rion Harland. For two gen- she can be of important na- 


erations this woman has tional service in connection 
been an authority upon ev- 


: P ith our presen li 
erything that pertains to the ™“ named of 
dane : Food Conservation. 

selection, cooking, and serv- ae 

ing of food The Christian Herald and 
“Common Sense in the Marion Harland will again 
Household,” “The Cottage combine to make life better 
Kitchen,” “The Dinner Year in more than 300,000 Ameri- 
Book,” “National Cook Book,” can homes. 


Marion Harland’s first article will appear in the 
CHRISTIAN Heratp for April 24—a special Grocery 


Number. Food advertisers should reserve space im- 
mediately. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


15% Circulation in towns under 10,000 
Bible House New York 
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the whole proposition ourselves 
we were able to cut out a num- 
ber of profits and thus get the 
hair mattress to the ultimate con- 
sumer at a price he could afford 
to pay. Before we began making 
mattresses the curled hair would 
have to be packed, put in our 
wagons, shipped, unloaded, un- 
packed and put into the works in 
some distant factory. Now in- 
stead of all this the hair is merely 
taken to another part of our own 
modern factory—a journey of 
only two or three minutes—and 
there made into the mattress. We 
effect another notable saving in 
that we sell direct to the retailer, 
thus eliminating the jobber’s 
profit. These things have to be 
thought through very carefully 
and applied even more carefully. 
Some yield a notable saving, and 
some an insignificant saving. But 
all told, they have enabled us 
to take the hair mattress out of 
the luxury class and make it a 
staple.” 

All these preliminaries  ar- 
ranged, Wilson & Company be- 
gan manufacturing its “Rest- 
good” mattress on July 1, 1917. 

The advertising and _ selling 
campaign is now on in full force. 
The company promises retailers 
that this is going to be one of 
the most complete and effective 
campaigns ever put on for a 
proposition like a mattress. 

The selling is done through 
the-retailer. Yet a large part of 
the advertising is addressed to 
the consumer. 


WORK PRELIMINARY TO ADVERTISING 


The first step in the campaign 
was to circularize a carefully se- 
lected list of 18,000 retailers, out- 
lining the mattress proposition in 
detail and telling the confidential 
details of the big national adver- 
tising campaign. This was to 
form a background for the spe- 
cial efforts of the salesmen :to 
come later. 

Manager Blocksom then “sold” 
twenty-six salesmen on the idea 
that “Restgood” mattresses were 
staples and not luxuries and sent 
them out on the road full of en- 
thusiasm. They were to tell re- 


INK 


tailers about the elaborate cam- 
paign the company was to give 
them both in the way of national 
advertising and in dealer helps. 

They found the dealers skepti- 
cal about the advertising end of 
the deal. They found that prom- 
ises to co-operate big in a na- 
tional advertising way had been 
made before, and did not always 
come up to specifications. This 
objection, however, was soon 
eliminated 6n account of the 
prestige of the Wilson name. The 
dealers quickly saw the force of 
the statement that Thomas E. 
Wilson would not back a propo- 
sition other than one meaning 
exactly what it said. 

The next difficulty was in in- 
ducing the retailer to stock the 
mattresses. This was met by 
showing them that the company 
was not going to control the re- 
tail price of the mattresses, and 
that the wholesale price was re- 
markably low; also that the 
company would back them up to 
the limit in the way of creating 
a market. 

Meanwhile the national adver- 
tising began. On March 16 there 
appeared in a national weekly a 
page ad entitled “Announcing a 
New and Better Hair Mattress.” 
This was signed by Thomas E. 
Wilson as president of Wilson & 
Company. 

Other page advertisements on 
the mattress proposition in this 
publication are scheduled for 
early dates. The same series of 
ads was scheduled for a wom- 
an’s publication in the issues otf 
April, May and June. 

A number of similar ads will 
appear in a miscellaneous list of 
national mediums as the cam- 
paign progresses. 

These ads are all addressed to 
consumers. The idea is to sell 
the curled hair mattress idea to 
the people who use mattresses. 
The people are told that their 
dealer will supply them, but that 
if there is no dealer in the town 
from whom they can buy “Rest- 
good” mattresses, literature and 
information will be sent direct 
from the factory. 

Each consumer ad contains an 
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Responsiveness and 
Confidence 


NE feature of The AMERICAN 

WOMAN which holds much that is 

of particular interest to our readers is the 

Health and Beauty Department conducted by 

Eleanor Mather under the heading “* Making 
the Best of Yourself.” 


Within a recent period we have had occasion 
to make approximately 7,000 recommendations 
of standard trade~marked goods in connection 
with our Health and Beauty Department. 
These recommendations were in answer to 


personal letters asking for specific information 
regarding Toilet Articles, Tonics, Foods and 
such miscellaneous articles as Corsets, Rubber 
Garments, Electric Curlers, Razors, Mineral 


Oil and Waists. 


This is but an additional indication of the responsiveness 
of our readers to advertising and their confidence in our 
judgment is a source of particular gratification to us. 


THE | 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 
Guaranteed Net Paid 


Applicant for Membership A. B. of C. 


Western A dvertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. Flatiron Building, New York 
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offer ‘to send a beautiful art 
board cutout doll bed in full 
colors to anybody who will send 
ten cents for packing and post- 
age. The person is asked to clip 
the coupon from the ad and send 
it along with the doll-bed order. 
This coupon has a space for the 
dealer’s name. It costs thirty 
cents to produce the doll bed, and 
thus the consumer gets something 
that is highly pleasing, and that 
makes good advertising for 
“Restgood” mattresses. 

Along with the bed is sent 
some advertising matter boosting 
“Restgood” mattresses and pil- 
lows. 

The dealer is being advertised 
to through a number of business 
journals. The opening message 
in the dealer direct advertising 
campaign was to reproduce the 
first general medium ad, contain- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s initial an- 
nouncement. It was explained 
that this ad was only a part of 
the national advertising cam- 
paign designed to put “Rest- 
good” mattresses permanently on 
the market. 

Hotels are being advertised to 
through a hotel paper, and hospi- 
tals are being reached through a 
hospital publication. 


THE SECOND PHASE- OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN 


This will take care of the ad- 
vertising up to July 1 and dis- 
poses of the first section of the 
national campaign. The next sec- 
tion will begin on September 1 
and will take in prominent con- 
sumer and trade mediums. The 
fall campaign, according to pres- 
ent plans, will be larger than. the 
present one. 

In selling the retailer on the 
“Restgood” proposition great 
stress is laid on the national ad- 
vertising that the company is go- 
ing to do. The dealer is fur- 
nished with a prospectus giving 
life-size copies of the various ad- 
vertisements to be used in the 
campaign and telling exactly when 
and where the ads will be run. No 
effort is spared to impress the 
dealer with the fact that the com- 
pany is out to create a big mar- 
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ket for its mattresses, and that 
the name will become familiar to 
everybody who buys beds and 
bedding. The dealer, in other 
words, has but to open his store 
to the mattresses and he can sell 
them very largely upon the ad- 
vertising campaign executed and 
paid for by the makers. 

A complete plan of dealer co- 
operation has been put into oper- 
ation to supplement the good ef- 
fect of the national advertising. 
In this respect the best efforts of 
the company’s advertising depart- 
ment are at the disposal of their 
customers without charge. 

A fine cutout window display 
is provided. This consists of a 
three-panel background, a large 
display sign, and a bed with a 
facsimile reproduction of the 
“Restgood” box spring and: mat- 
tress upon it. The cutout is 
lithographed in seven colors. 

A store and street-car display 
card also is provided. This is 
of the standard size used in street- 
cars and contains space for the 
dealer’s name. As many of these 
will be provided as are required. 

Another advertising help is a 
decalcomania window _ transfer. 
With this the dealer can put the 
mattress message on his windows 
in blue, red and gold. A series 
of six ads that can be had in 
one, two or three column electro- 
types also has been arranged for. 
There is a mortise for the inser- 
tion of the dealer’s name in type. 

No charge is made for any of 
the advertising or display helps 
mentioned. The dealer is told 
that he can go as far as he likes 
in the use of them. 

Still another interesting ex- 
ample of co-operation is afforded 
the dealer. 

Any inquiries that the com- 
pany gets from the consumer ad- 
vertisements are, of course, fol- 
lowed up at once. Advertising 
matter is sent direct, and then the 
name of the inquirer is furnished 
the merchant. If there 1s no 


dealer in the town from which 
the inquiries come 
then used as 


ments. 
(Continued on paye 152) 
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*‘ Internationally Famous’”’ 


The Providence Journal 
has been known for years 


as the Rhode Island Bible 


because of its authority and pres- 





tige. Its tremendous reader 


influence makes it a most effec- 
tive advertising medium. 


The Rhode Island Market con- 
tinues to develop on a substantial 
basis. Recently several new in- 
dustries have located in Provi- 





dence which will add thousands 


to the 117,000 operatives now 
earning high wages in Rhode 
Island Mills. You can reach 
them effectively through the 
Providence Journal. 





The Providence Journal Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R I. 
Representatives CHAS, H. EDDY CO. ; 
New York Boston Chicago 





Illegal Use of Copyrighted Matter 
in Advertising Literature 


No Change Contemplated in the Law 


Stevens & Company, INc. 
Manufacturers of 

Stevens Quatity Opticat Goops 

Provipence, R. I., March 20, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly advise regarding the 
following copyright matter: 

Is my understanding correct, that we 
have a right to reproduce copyrighted 
matter, provided we give due credit of 
the copyright? ‘This applies especially 
to matter taken from newspapers and 
magazines, for use in our internal 
house-organs, which are not sold, but 
are distributed among our employees 
and members of the optical trade. If 
we pursue this policy, are we liable to 
action? 

lf we reproduce matter from a mag- 
azine, wewspaper or other piece of 
printed matter where the entire portion 
from which it is taken is covered by a 
general copyright, would we be liable 
to action, where the publication receives 
credit? 

] understand there has recently been 
some change in the copyright laws as 
applied to the foregoing, and would 
appreciate any information or advice 
that you have on this subject. 

Stevens & Company, INc., 
W. C. Van _ BeErcen, 
» Advertising Mgr. 


There has been no recent change 
in the U. S. copyright laws, as is 
the impression of our corre- 
spondent. Indeed, there has not 


been in years any amendment of ° 


the copyright statutes that con- 
fers any new privilege with re- 
spect to the unauthorized repro- 
duction of copyrighted matter. 
Under the existing status — and 
there is no contemplation in Con- 
gressional or Governmental cir- 
cles that it will be changed—the 
advertiser who ventured to re- 
print matter covered by copyright 
without the formality of obtain- 
ing permission would be placing 
his head in the noose. To put 
it more politely, he would have to 
rely on the good nature of the 
copyright owner. Indulgence in 
such liberties is distinctly not a 
“safety first” policy and is not to 
be recommended, however laud- 
able the intent in making repro- 
duction. 

The situation was _ concisely 
stated by Thorvald Solberg, U. S. 
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Register of Copyrights, when the 
inquiry to Printers’ INK was 
brought to his attention. Saidhe: 
“A copyright is personai property 
and should be respected just as 
would any other form of personal 
property. It does. not excuse 
trespass that an innocent or even 
a useful purpose is served any 
more than it would excuse a man 
who, having found a sum of 
money on the street, made no ef- 
fort to make restitution, but de- 
voted the funds to some chari- 
table purpose. Under such cir- 
cumstances the court would be 
likely to inquire, ‘But did you 
make any effort to find the owner 
of the money?’ and the courts are 
likely to take somewhat that same 
attitude with respect to unau- 
thorized appropriation of copy- 
right.” 

There is no justification in law 
or fact for the supposition of our 
correspondent that one is entitled 
to reproduce copyright matters so 
long as due credit is given. To 
be sure, this is an assumption that 
has often been acted upon without 
serious consequences to the re- 
producers, but there is no war- 
rant for it in the copyright laws. 
Possibly the impression of our 
correspondent has been induced 
by the fact that in actual prac- 
tice it has usually been held that 
brief quotations of copyrighted 
matter, say a sentence or a para- 
graph, do not, where the protec- 
tion covering the original is’ duly 
acknowledged, constitute a basis 
for an action for infringement of 
copyright. Under such circum- 
stances book reviewers have been 
condoned in the quotation of as 
much as half a page from a copy- 
righted book. The great danger, 
as Register Solberg points out to 
Printers’ INK, is that a person 
will exceed this limited license. | 

In the case of an advertisers 
house-organ it seems impolitic to 
take possession of another's prop- 
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Why Billy 
You Need 


a Shave 


says Mother the morning I was packing up 
for a week-end visit. She was sort of look- 
ing me over for final inspection and I guess 
that fuzz on my lip and on the tip of my 
chin was pretty noticeable. Said she never 
realized I’d grow up and have to shave like 
a regular man. 


Get shaved at the station, says Mother, 
sort of sighing in her mother-way. Thanks, 
I will, and I did. And, Mother, I added, 
can’t I buy one of those Alledge razors and 
take it with me? Sure, I know how to use 
it, Been reading all about them in The 
American Boy. Can’t cut you, makes your 
face clean-as-a-whistle in jig time. Please 
let me buy an Alledge, Mother? I’ve 
watched Dad shave lots of times. I know 
how all right. 


Mother thought a minute, then she said 
that as long as Father had said my judg- 
ment was pretty good picking out the right 
kind of things that were advertised, why, 
go ahead and get an Alledge on my way 
down town. And, I did. Gee it’s a bully 
tazor. Dad’s got Ais eye on it now! Says 
that Alledge is the smoothest piece of work 
he’s seen yet and that I am pretty smooth 
myself, picking things out! 


BILLY BYER. 


To be continued in the April 18th issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 





“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in all the World."’ 


500,000 boys read The 
American Boy. 


They or their parents pay 
$1.50 a year for it— buying 
power! 


They average 15% to 16 
years old—buying age ! 


They have much to say 
about family purchases— 
buying influence ! 


. The American Boy goes 
into 225,000 of the best 
homes in America —leader- 
ship ! 


“Where there’s a boy 
there’s a family.’’ 


Member A. B. C. 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE 


E.S. MURTHEY, Manect J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y-Treas. }.P. AHRENS, Jr.. Manager 
ww eat foecae DETROIT, MICHIGAN 1418 Lytton Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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erty without so much as saying 
“by your leave,” when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the average publisher 
of a newspaper or magazine will 
be quite willing to give permission 
for the reproduction of copy- 
righted contents, if permission is 
asked, and may even feel flattered 
by the request. If an advertiser 
has taken copyrighted matter from 
a magazine or other periodical it 
does not lessen his responsibility, 
as our correspondent seems to 
think possible, in the event that 
the property is protected only by 
the general copyright covering the 
entire contents. of the number in- 
stead of by a specific copyright 
applicable to the individual article 
involved. Neither can it be said 
to alter the case that a publication 
which has thus lifted a portion 
of the contents of a magazine is 
not sold but is distributed gratis. 
This point would really have no 
bearing in the case, but for the 
matter of that it may be recalled 
that the courts have held that 
house-organs are published “for 
profit” or in the expectation of 
ultimate gain even though no 
copies be sold to readers. 

. Register of Copyrights Solberg, 
in casting about for a possible ex- 
planation of our correspondent’s 
impression that there has been a 
change in the copyright laws, re- 
marked that the inclusion of copy- 
rights within the provisions of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act 
approved by Congress October 
6, 1917, has been responsible for 
extensive misconception. Many 
persons, he related, have erro- 
neously gained the impression 
that this new law empowers them 
to reproduce at will, without per- 
mission or payment, the matter 
protected by copyrights in the 
names of alien enemies. As a 
matter of fact there has been no 
such change of status. The 
United States Government is em- 
powered under the act to take 
possession of German copyrights, 
but nothing has been thrown open 
to appropriation. Finally, it may 
be observed that there seems to 
be something in a war-time at- 
mosphere that makes for agita- 
tion for relaxation of copyright 
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restrictions. In proof, it may be 
cited that various persons have 
written, lately, to Washington ur- 
ging an amendment to the copy- 
right laws that would, in the 
interest of a wider dissemination 
of war knowledge, authorize 
American newspapers to reprint 
at will the contents of copyrighted 
books, magazines, etc. Of course, 
no such action is contemplated. — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Meredith Guest of British 
Government 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success 
ful Farming, Des Moines, is one of the 
thirty prominent citizens of the United 
States invited to be the guests of the 
British Government for two months, to 
witness what Great Britain is doing to 
win the war. At the request of the 
British Government, President Wilson 
selected the members of the commission. 

The party sailed recently, and it is 
expected that they will visit France be- 
fore returning home. Most of their 
time abroad, however, will be spent in 
an inspection tour of industrial Britain. 


J. W. Davidson with 
Butterick 


J. W. Davidson has associated himself 
with the Butterick Publishing Co., New 
York, and will work in the New York 
State territory. Mr. Davidson was wih 
Leslie’s Weekly for several years, as 
space salesman, and prior to that with 
Outing Magazine, New York. 


Linehan With “Good 
4 ” 
keeping 
James R. Linehan, for several years 
with Woman’s Home Companion, New 
York, and lately with Mother's Maga 
gine, has become associated with Good 
Housekeeping, New York. Hi will 
represent that magazine in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


H ouse- 


John A. Murray Again a 
Representative 


John A. Murray, for many years in 
charge of the advertising of Ave Maria, 


Notre Dame, Ind., has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Messenger 


of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Kimball in the South for 


Maurice Abbott Kimball, who has 
been handling New York State accounts 
for Vogue, New York, has been re 
pointed Southern representative of that 
publication. 
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Plan to be in Clevelafid _ 


between 


April 29th and May 4th 


The displays assembled for Business Paper Week will 
be a liberal education in one of the most nationally 
useful departments of the publishing industry. 


Publishers: 
Your display 
will not only 
strengthen the 
qroup-message, 
but will force- 
fully benefit 
yourown paper. 
80 per cent. of 
the space is al- 
ready allotted. 
Wire for option 
On space. 


Advertisers: 


The displays will aid you 
materially in planning your 
future campaigns in the 
business publications. 
Both the ‘‘why”’ and the 
‘“‘*how’’ of business paper 
advertising will be covered 
in the constructive dis- 
plays. Nationally-known 


advertisers and editors will ad- 
dress you at the noon meetings 
Wednesday and Friday. The 
Ad Club itself will hold ‘‘ open 
house” for you. 


Business Paper Division 





level 





and Advertising Club 


Hotel Statler- Cleveland 
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eA higher voltage 


The Exnickson Company 


381 Fourth Avenue-New York City 


Mr. Guy F. Minnick March 27, 1918, 
McClure's Magazine — 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Minnick: 
Thanks for the bound volume of McClure's. 


I am sure I will appreciate the next volume of McClure's mre 
than any volume of any magazine I possess, since it will be 
the one to be preserved and treasured for my children. It 
will show them the best that was in us (our generation) in 
thie year of the great Crisis. 


You have a much higher voltage on your wires than I thought 
it possible to carry on any publicution's wire. Really I 
have had a new experience in reading McClure's which I have 
tried to describe to some of my friends. I never suspected 
whet power could be put into the printed page. 


With best wishes for the success of the McClure's staff 
personally and the magazine as a property, I an, 


Very ae a ai 
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Contents for May 
McClure’ s 


Licking the Huns! 
Edited by H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


«You Are Invited to Be 
Present” 
George Barr McCutcheon 
Illustrations by Tony Sarg 
“Higher Up” 
Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustration by James Montgomery Flagg 
The Uncivil War 
Porter Emerson Browne 
Illustrations by Peter Newell 
The Third Generation 


Marie Manning 
Illustration by W. H, D. Koerner 


Wild Apples [ Serial 
Anonymous 
Llustration by C, E, Chambers 


Reveille [ Poem] 

Robert Gilbert Welsh 
The Girl He Didn’t Leave 
Behind Him [ Poem 


Arthur Guiterman 


Pictures by Lejaren A, Hiller 


Slandering the Red Cross 
Gelett Burgess 


The Burdens of the Republic 


Harris Dickson 


Matching Submarine Wits 
Simon Lake 
Illustrations by J, O. Todahl 
Midnight in Russia 
Lincoln Steffens 
Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 
“This Is the Life!”’ 


Anna Steese Richardson 
Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


Two Wives [ Serial | 


Ernest Poole 


The Milk Bottle and the War 
Mabel Dulon Purdy 


The Chattering Destroyer 
Waldemar Kaempffert 


The “My America” League 
Words and Deeds 


Paul Tomlinson 


Cover by Neysa’McMein 
[of The Vigilantes] 
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The “‘Fallsway” Baltimore 


Successor to the Unsightly “Jones Falls” 


Cs : ad aot : ‘ af ‘ 
Looking South from the Junction of The Fallsway and Guilford Ave.—Commemorative Fountain in Foreground 


“JONES FALLS,” once malodorous, destructive, now 
flows through sanitary conduits beneath as fine a concrete boulevard 
as ever gave avenue to expanding traffic and relieved a city of an 

eyesore. “The Fallsway” cost approximately $1,000,000.00 to build and 

is a monument to engineering skill and municipal efficiency second only 
to the great Baltimore sewerage system itself. 





Baltimore, sometimes called “the cleanest city in the 
United States,” has many other monuments to’the aggressive and 
progressive character of its citizens, The enormous, rapidly growing 
circulation of The NEWS is one of these, attesting in no uncertain 
terms the preference for a paper which so vigorously mirrors these 
cardinal Baltimore characteristics. 


NEWS circulation is now by many thousands the largest 
of any paper in Baltimore, with a sale throughout Maryland on its 
out-of-town edition in the morning that is rapidly expanding. 
Whether you make can openers or concrete mixers—if you have 


goods to SELL, try Baltimore. 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation for March 109,179 
Net Sunday Circulation for March 114,694 


—_ ‘ CARROLL y £=. Oe iia 

t -sentati Jestern Re o 
iene Bold Ee 
New York Advertising Manager 
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Vanished Markets, or What Might 
Have Been, If— 


Who Kicws the Big Names That Would Now Be with Us, Had They 
Had the Will to Win? 


By Robert Stewart Kennedy 


st Note: A man, who is 
ly well-informed about the 
marketing of automobile accessories, 
read this article and said: ‘The article 
is 60 per cent right and 40 per cent 
debatable. recommend you print it.” 
Done. It is often highly instructive 
to reopen an old chapter of advertisin 
and to try to reconstruct the ending. 


[Ep1T¢ 
exception< 


HIS is the story of a newly 
discovered force in advertis- 
ing. 

Its principle is as old as gravi- 
tation, but its application is as new 
as the lifting wings of an airplane. 

It took centuries for man to 
learn how to fly—and now after 
all, see how simple it is. So it 
was with this new force of adver- 
tising—“Keeping the Public Sold.” 

Had this force been better un- 
derstood years ago, many things 
to-day would be different. At 
least, many of the good things of 
former days, that this generation 
knows very little about, would 
still be with us: the steam auto- 
mobile would never have gone out 

of date had the public been kept 
sold on steam, for it took a lot of 
hard work to convince the people 
of that day that gasoline was the 
teal thing; and ‘likewise the good 
old bicycle days might still be with 
us. So it goes, but the fact is if 
you don’t keep the public sold it 
soon forgets you, and you are left 
alone in a cold, cold world to fight 
your own destiny as best you can. 

Such conditions are happening 
tvery day, in every line of busi- 
tess and especially in the auto- 
mobile industry. Many interest- 
ing stories could be told of men 
ad firms who had the first 
chance and the big opportunity, 

ut who passed it up to their 

competitors just because they 

Would not recognize this new 

oder of things in business and 

modern advertising—“Keeping the 

Public Sold.” 


‘ public so 


One of the first automobile ac- 
cessories ever advertised was Vee- 
der em. This was 
about 1 

Back in the old bicycle days the 
public was 100 per cent sold on 
Veeders. In fact you couldn’t 
think of a cyclometer then with- 
out seeing a mental picture of a 
Veeder. That’s the position Vee- 
der held in the bicycle industry, 
but where is Veeder to-day? Who 
knows about them? Why did 
their popularity die out? The an- 
swer is, not “keeping the public 
sold”; and yet remember the 
Veeder speedometer was the first 
speedometer advertised to the then 
(1903) new but fast-growing au- 
tomobile industry. 


THE CASE OF SPEEDOMETERS 


Jones came along with his 
speedometer after that, and for 
a time it looked as though Jones’ 
speedometers were going to domi- - 
nate the automobile market, but 
somehow or other Jones, like his 
predecessor didn’t possess that 
vision to see that the big thing 
at that time was not so much ad- 
vertising to create sales, as it was 
advertising to “keep the public 
sold.” A man did come along 
with the right kind of vision, 
however—his name was Stewart. 

Stewart speedometers now domi- 
nate 95 per cent of the automobile 
speedometer trade to-day, but 
nevertheless they don’t lie idle on 
their oars and let things drift. 

A fortune is invested every year 
“keeping the public sold” on 
Stewart speedometers, they never 
let down for a minute. 

Waltham, Jones, Corbin, Brown, 
Hoffecker, Sears, Cross, and a 
dozen others have tried to get 
into the speedometer game, but 
the Stewart people have kept the 
completely sold on 
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Stewart speedometers that no one 
else even has a look in. 

Likewise Willard keeps the pub- 
lic sold on his storage battery, and 
does it so successfully that 90 per 
cent of the cars that carry storage 
batteries carry a Willard. 

Twenty years ago when a 
product dominated its market you 
would have been thought a wild 
spendthrift if you had suggested 
increasing the advertising more 
and more each year. 

The rule then was to reduce 
the advertising as your product 
became known and its position oc- 
cupied a big place in its respec- 
tive field, but that day has gone. 

You don’t find Stewart and 
Willard cutting down their adver- 
tising just because their products 
dominate their respective fields. 

Willard last summer, you may 
remember, took a $5,000 page just 
to tell the users of Willard Bat- 
teries not to let the water in their 
batteries become too low. 

That’s keeping the public sold 
with a capital “S.” 

Willard knows in order to keep 
Willard batteries sold they must 
always be in first-class condition 
—ready to give forth their energy 
when called upon. If they fail 
to perform their work all the ad- 
vertising in the world cannot keep 
them sold, and that’s the great 
desire to-day with every live con- 
cern. If you can accomplish this, 
future sales will come in auto- 
matically. 

You might have thought that 
Edison would have captured the 
automobile storage battery busi- 
ness of this country, but he did 
not. It took an unknown outsider 
to do it—Willard was that man. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF MAGNETOS 


This story of “keeping the pub- 
lic sold” would not be complete 
if we did not review the past re- 


sults of the magneto manufac- 
turers. 

Here is a group of manufactur- 
ers who only a few years ago had 
the automobile ignition business 
all to themselves. It was theirs 
for the asking; in fact, the busi- 
ness came so easy that their only 
big problem was how to fill 
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orders as fast as they came in. 

All this happened about 1908 
to 1913. 

During these years the public 
was completely sold on the mag. 
neto. Rather than own a car 
without one, they were willing to 
pay $100 extra so as to havea 
magneto on their cars. Then, 
after the public demand became 
so great, every Car was equipped 
with a magneto as_ standard 
equipment. 

A car in 1911 that was not 
equipped with a magneto was not 
considered ready for the road— 
that’s how thoroughly the public 
was sold on the magneto as a 
system of electrical ignition for 
gasoline motors. 

Bosch, Eisemann, and Splitdorf 
represented the whole thing in 
those days—and by the way, that’s 
only a very few years ago—but 
where are they to-day as far as 
being big dominating factors in 
the automobile ignition field? 

Even Packard has gone back 
on the magneto in favor of the 
battery ignition system. If I re- 
member correctly, it was Packard 
that first adopted the magneto as 
standard equipment back in 1%3 
or 1906. 

What was it that caused the 
slump of the magneto? 

If you should ask any magneto 
man, he is apt to tell you that tt 
was a matter of price, that the 
battery ignition people offered the 
car manufacturers their systems 
at a price no magneto could be 
sold for, but that’s not the real 
reason when you analyze itt. 

The only reason why magnetos 
are not more in use to-day is be- 
cause the public was not kept sold 
on them as being the most eff- 
cient and most positive form 0! 
automobile ignition, which 10 
doubt they are. : 

Price has nothing to do with 
it any more than it did in 1910, 
when the public wa willing to 
pay $100 extra for magneto equip: 
ment on their cars. | 7 

It’s not a matter of cost, its 4 
matter of selling the public on an 
idea and then cost bccomes a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. 

If the motor-buying public o! 
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to-day was sold on the magneto 
as com pletely as it was in 1910, 
every buyer of a 1918 car * would 
demand magneto ignition, and so 
the magneto would have to come 
back in universal use again. 

Back in 1911 every car of any 
note at all was equipped with a 
magneto —and every other car you 
passed on the road carried a 
Bosch magneto. Out of 149 
models, 106 were Bosch equipped, 
twenty-five had Splitdorfs—twelve 
had Remy and six Eisemann. 

In other words, in 1911, four 
manufacturers controlled the auto- 
mobile ignition business of Amer- 
ica. But they didn’t control it 
very long, just because they could 
not see the wonderful power of 
“keeping the public sold.” To 
them it no doubt looked like a 
waste of good money to advertise 
extensively when they were re- 
ceiving more orders than they 
could fill 

While we’re on the subject of 
magnetos, I can’t help referring 
to the wonderful opportunity that 
Splitdorf let go by only a year 
or so ago, when it did not take 
advantage of “keeping the public 
sold” on Splitdorf magnetos. 

The story is this: About two 
years ago Splitdorf secured the 
largest contract ever given to a 
magneto concern. The contract 
was to supply all Overland cars. 

The Overland company took 
pages in all the leading motor 
publications and large space in 
the aimenaness to inform pros- 
pective buyers that while other 
medium-priced cars were only 
equipped with the cheaper battery 
ignition system, Overlands were 
still being equipped with a true 
high-tension Splitdorf magneto. 

This appeal was based on the 
theory that the public was sold 
on magneto ignition. Could any 

time have been more propitious 
for Splitdorf to start an adver- 

tising campaign to “keep the pub- 
lic sold” magneto ignition in 
general and Splitdorfs in par- 
teular ? 

But it didn’t take advantage of 
this opport: ‘nity, and so when the 
Next year came around for the 
buying of an ignition system for 
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Overland cars, the public was not 
sold on Splitdorf magnetos, or in 
fact on magnetos at all. 

This the Overland people had 
found out, so they adopted a bat- 
tery-ignition system—the Con- 
necticut. 

The public was no longer sold 
on the magneto, so why pay the 
extra price? 

As Overland cars are going out 
at the rate of a thousand a day, 
it is evident that this business 
would have been worth every cent 
it would have cost to have kept 
the motor car buying public sold 
on Splitdorf magnetos, just as it 
has paid both Stewart and Wil- 
lard. If you care to investigate 
you will find that Overland cars 
are still equipped with Stewart 
speedometers and Willard Stor- 
age Batteries, and the best part 
of it is that the Overland people 
are proud of the fact that such 
well known accessories as these 
are part of every Overland car. 
That’s the reward of “keeping the 
public sold” on your product, 
even when you control 90 per. cent 
of your market as do both of the 
above concerns. 

“Keeping the public sold” by 
advertising is a sort of new form 
of business insurance, and _ it’s 
working out in practice better and 
better every year. Yet there still 
exist successful concerns that are 
not taking advantage of their 
present success by investing some 
of their profits to “keep the 
public sold” on their products. 

Take for example the wood 
wheel manufacturers. What have 
they done to “keep the public 
sold” on wood wheels for auto- 
mobiles? 

Nothing, until about a week 
ago when the world awoke one 
Thursday morning to read _ its 
Saturday: Evening Post and lo! 
and behold there before their 
very eyes was a full-page adver- 
tisement .in big black bold type— 
“wood wheels for motor ve- 
hicles.” 

But why did the wood wheel 
manufacturers wait all these 
years? Why did they allow the 
wire wheel people to have the 
last five years of propaganda all 
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to themselves? It is another 
case of being contented to drift 
with the tide. As long as the 
drifting is good, and the world 
runs along like a song, fine. But 
there comes a day when the 
clouds of storm appear in the 
sky and the tide heads straight 
for the rocks. In a time like this 
it is either a case of sitting calm 
and going down with defeat, or 
pulling hard against the tide to a 
harbor of safety and success. 

This is what so many self con- 
tented concerns have done in the 
past and are doing to-day. 

With the above picture in mind 
it will be interesting to see if the 
tide of public opinion already set 
in motion by the past five years 
of wire wheel advertising can be 
stemmed by the newly created 
force of wood wheel publicity. 
If the wire wheel wins, it will 
be another great lesson to the 
advertising world that “Keeping 
the Public Sold” is an easier and 
more profitable job than fighting 
back for what once was yours. 

It was just a little over a year 
ago that the president of one of 
the oldest and most prosperous 
wood wheel concerns tried to get 
the other manufacturers to meet 
him in New York so as to form 
a sort of association for the 
future success of the wood wheel 
industry. 

What happened? Nothing. They 
were too busy. Their factories 
were running overtime to keep up 
with incoming orders. The same 
condition existed with the mag- 
neto manufacturers only a few 
years ago. They were too busy 
filling orders to bother with such 
a mere trifle as spending good 
money just to keep the public sold 
on magnetos. This indifference 
may be the answer why Bosch 
magnetos were standard equip- 
ment on 106 makes or models of 
1911 cars, and on only eighteen 
models this year, and likewise why 
Splitdorf was found on twenty- 
eight 1911 models and on only 
two for 1918. 

Evidently a year of thought 
has changed the minds and broad- 
ened the vision of the wood wheel 
manufacturers, for about a month 


ago they held a meeting ‘1 New 
York, the outcome of which was 
the formation of the Aut motive 
Wood Wheel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. So at last the “wood 
wheel” is to be sold to the motor- 
ists of this country, a little late, 
but “better late than never.” 

The real time to have kept the 
public sold on the wood wheel 
would have been back in 1913 
when Houk started selling the 
public on the wire wheel idea. 
To-day, Houk wire wheels are all 
the rage. All the best cars have 
them, and that means that every 
car will adopt them sooner or lat- 
er if something is not done to off- 
set their growing vogue 

Now for some more figures. In 
1912 no American motor car was 
standard equipped with wire 
wheels, yet to-day thousands of 
cars are running on them. It has 
become a great big industry and 
yet you might say there is no 
logical reason for the wire wheel 
and many reasons against them. 

You can’t tell what will hap- 
pen when the public gets sold on 
an idea—but the wire wheel indus- 
try is growing and growing fast 

It’s quite a record when you 
look back only a few years to 1912 
and think that no cars then were 
equipped with wire wheels, and 
yet sixty-six models of 1918 cars 
are offering wire wheels to their 
customers. 

Houk wire wheels are another 
product that dominates at least 
90 per cent of the market, and 
yet are advertised not only for 
creating sales, but to “keep the 
public sold.” 

It’s an even bet that once the 
public becomes thoroughly sold on 
the wire wheel, the wood wheel will 
become unpopular, and as the mag- 
neto, fall back into second place, 
if not go out of use altogether. 

There’s just one thing you must 
never forget about this new force 


must be done with 
motive; you must 
time both yourself an 


orget for the§ 
| your prod- 
uct and think only of the man 
who has a use for your goods— 
how they will beneiit him and the 
good he will derive from them. 
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Every Manufacturer Makes This 
Product—None Can Ever 
Be Over-sold On It 


Whiatever else a concern may produce, whether it be steel billets, 
electric motors, automobiles, pins and needles or what not, there is one 
thing which all are making in common every day. 


That product is public opinion among buyers. 


There is scarcely a single action of the company or any of its rep- 
resentatives that does not add to or subtract from the quality of esteem, 
confidence or good will in which the company or its goods are held by 
the persons (whether many or few) who are or may become customers. 


No seller of goods can by any possibility escape this manufacture 
of opinion in his public. 


He cannot escape its consequences. 


He can control the quality of that opinion in two ways: First, and 
most important, through his acts in making his policies, service, quality 
of product and personality bring superior satisfaction to those with 
whom he comes in contact. 


Second, by interpreting those policies, services, qualities and per- 
sonalities to his whole field of possible customers. By projecting the 
value of these things so that all possible buyers may see, understand 
and appreciate them. This can be most effectively done by intelligent 


advertising. 
The concern that endeavors to direct and control public opinion 


~~ itself and its products should clearly bear in mind the follow- 
ing fact. 


Public opinion is a continuous force. It never lets up its pressure. 
It grows increasingly helpful or hurtful according to the degree to 


which it is enlightened or neglected. It is always changing for better 
or worse. It never stands still. 


_ Its influence on a business is not affected by reason of business 
being relatively good or relatively poor. 


Its value to a concern is just as important regardless of whether 
that concern is oversold or undersold. 


No matter how much a concern may be “oversold” on its physical 
product it can never be oversold in the good opinion of its field of 
buyers or in their confidence and good-will. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a B uying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 
Power Coal A 
“ ge The Contractor 
Hectrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
7 ectric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
sneering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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)KKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Population 100,000 


p capital and largest city. The commercial, political and geographical pivot 
estate. The trade influence extends over the entire state of 2,000,000 people, 
ritory larger than any state east of the Mississippi River. 


Prosperity 
Bank Clearings Value of Building Permits Population (Estimated) 

. $133,100,930 $1,166,806 73,900 
225,592,074 Sy 2,076,434 93,231 
395,681,993 ca 3,038,076 100,000 

This means This shows ready money, This is the best evidence 
thy business activity. confidence in the future. of a general prosperity. 


The Oklahoman and Times 


consumer and trade influence of the morning and Sunday Oklahoman is felt throughout 
tate. The evening Times saturates the local field. The combination insures reaching 
all of the worth-while families. The low rate enables you to use two papers at a cost 
ly consistent with the possibilities of the market. 


circulation—Oklahoman, daily, over 54,000; Sunday, over 63,000; Times, over 32,000 
.(, Members. Combination rate, 13c a line flat, daily; 15c flat, Sunday, 


Send for Booklet Analysis: 
ishould have for reference this concise analysis of the market and 
spaper situation. Main facts about all the newspapers. Classified 
of trades. Market possibilities. 


y not write your name and address plainly on margin of this page 

mika 

piv’: 
The Representative 


The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency have represented the 
Oklahoman for 14 years, the Times 
for over 2 years (since it was 
bought by the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Company) and the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman (owned 
by the same company) for 6 
years—ever since its birth. 


The Katz organization is justly 
proud of its long record in help- 
ing to make each publication the 
leader in its respective field. 


We have had 30 years’ experience. 
We guarantee payment of all ac- 
counts. We employ ten experi- 
enced salesmen. 


Publishers: 


Through our San Francisco office 
we offer Pacific Coast representa- 
tion without interfering neces- 
sarily with a publisher’s eastern 
or middle-western representatives. 
We work only upon a commission 
basis. You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. 


Write for our definite proposition. 


Meet us in N. Y. during the 
A, N. P. A. Convention. 


-ublishers’ Representatives 
sas City. San Francisco, [RTE Ve)bRovaterer iRefete, 
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A Tremendous Market for 





Heating Plants 





An investigation of the market for farm heating 
plants, which we have just completed, shows that-this mar- 
ket is big with possibilities, and that it should be investi- 
gated thoroly by every manufacturer. Here are some of 
the facts that our investigation discloses: 


Thirty per cent of the farm houses in our territory are 
already equipped with central heating plants. 


An additional sixteen and two-thirds per cent of the 
farm families have made plans for immediate purchase 
and installation of central heating plants. 


Seventy-eight per cent of all the farm families invest- 
gated are sufficiently familiar with the subject of farm 
heating plants, either through experience or investigation, 
to know what type of plants they prefer, and have made 
up their minds as to what they would buy if they made 
an immediate purchase. 


In The Farmer’s territory there are approximately 
350,000 farm homes. The foregoing facts show that 
there is a wonderful opportunity to sell heating plants to 
the occupants of these farm homes. 


The Farmer covers this tremendous farm market effic 
ently and economically. 


THE2=4QARMER 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Western Representatives K<OLN> Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. +) Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building ee 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois oe New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Song Publisher Cashes in on Fleet- 
ing Demand 


Public Whims Found Manageable, to a Certain Degree, by This Pub- 
lisher of Songs 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


ELLING a novelty product 

whose place in public favor is 
but brief as compared to the 
steady-going staple is a business 
of hazards and excitement. It is 
a game of get while the getting’s 
good. At first sight it would seem 
that there can be no lasting busi- 
ness foundation built on public 
whims. In to-day and out to-mor- 
row, how can day-after-to-morrow 
profit from to-day’s temporary 
good will? What does it profit a 
man to put out a big seller to-day, 
if a year hence said seller is as 
flat to the public taste as prune 
juice to the boarder’s palate? 

There is a saying in the women’s 
ready-to-wear field that the aver- 
age dress or suit manufacturer 
must make hay as fast as possible, 
because a single year concentrated 
on styles that chance to fall flat 
can wipe out the success of for- 
mer years’ happy hits. The same 
might be said of almost any busi- 
ness that manufactures goods to 
meet the temperamental public’s 
mood, Take music—and this story 
is about a music house that is 
wrestling with this problem—do 
you hear anybody playing “Hiawa- 
tha” to-day? Or the “Rings ‘on 
His Fingers” song? 

By playing them, I mean, do 
you suppose there is a sufficient 
Volume of requests in a year now 
for copies of these songs to insure 
a good profit to the publishers? 
The proiits on these songs were 
made some years ago in a short 
span of months, and the problem 
is ever this before the music nub- 
lisher to make them while the 
Vogue is at its height—and then to 
get hold of another that will make 
equally good in the short stretch 
of popular favor. If a number 
Misses, great is the fall thereof. 

Can the success of a former or 


Present favorite help you in sell- 
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ing the next one while it is yet an 
uncertain quantity? Yes, and no. 
It can and it can’t. This review 
of the advertising and selling 
problems of one of the best- 
known music publishing houses in 
the field, Leo Feist, Inc., of New 
York, presents experience that 
has its bearing on the problems of 
manufacturers of other products 
in a similar position. 
Leo Feist was a salesman for 
Weingarten Brothers, makers of 
B. corsets. About twenty 
years ago he started his music 
publishing business, working on it 
nights as a side line. His gen- 
eral manager to-day, E. F. Bitner, 
was then a bookkeeper in a down- 
town house, and worked for Mr. 
Feist in the evening. To-day the 
firm sells more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of fifteen-cent sheet 
music a year. 


PEOPLE WANT SONGS AND MORE 
SONGS 


It puts out annually an average 
of 150 new songs, getting seven 
cents a sheet wholesale. The cost 
of producing and selling a fifteen- 
cent sheet of music is high. The 
authors must be paid royalties of 
a cent a copy. Selling music is 
essentially a sampling proposition, 
necessitating the maintenance of 
free demonstration rooms in sev- 
eral parts of the country for fur- 
nishing professional musicians 
with the latest songs, free profes- 
sional copies, etc. The manufac- 
turing expenses, the costs of a 
large sales and demonstrating 
force and offices, royalties, etc., 
leave a small margin of profit, 
even in large editions. 

Up to the 700,000 mark in any 
edition of a song, therefore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bitner, the mar- 
gin of profit is so small that one 
of the company’s main problems is 
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to sell) as many more than this 
limit as possible to make a good 
profit on any particular piece. He 
figures that there are between 
four and five million pianos in 
this country and Canada, and that 
700,000 therefore by no means ap- 
proaches the sales possibilities of 
any one song. At the same time, 
the selling season for a song is 
very limited as compared with 
more staple sellers. The song 
must go over big right at the 
start, and by the time 700,000 
copies have been 
sold, the market 
has been pretty 
well saturated. 
The house has 
been advertising 
now for about 
five years. In that 
time it has dou- 
bled its business 
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making just half eran 
its present vol- 
ume of sales. It 
does not credit 
this entirely to 
advertising. Nev- 
ertheless the mer- 
chandising expe- 
rience that en- 
ters into its sell- 
ing methods is 
bound so closely 
with its advertis- 
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The best method of getting a 
popular song before the public so 
far discovered is to have it sung 
or played in public. That serves 
to start the ball rolling, and if 
the song has the elements of 
popularity, the public asks for it. 
The public has literally been sold 
through its ears. Here, it was 
felt, and with sound reason, lay 
the trouble with trying to adver- 
tise a song. The average of pian- 
ists are not enough accomplished 
to translate from their eyes to 


their ears a score 
Hits 


of music dis- 
Here’ andO,,., 




















piayed in an ad- 
vertisement, Even 
should a prospect 
take the adver- 
tisement to the 
piano and try out 
the sample bars 
therein displayed, 
the first hesitat- 
ing trial is gener- 
ally disappointing. 

Thus it is that 
the professional 
is the best enter- 
ing wedge for a 
new song. The 
vaudeville artist, 
the comic-opera 
troupe, or the 
movie pianist or 
soloist puts over 
the piece with a 
professional con- 
fidence that 
catches on—if the 
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ing history, that 
what it has 
learned from for- 
mer years, what 
it has tried and 
found wanting in 
advertising and how it finally has 
shaped its advertising to fit the 
conditions make profitable reading. 

When Mr. Bitner was turning 
over in his mind how to get the 
greatest sales of any one song in 
the period of its popularity, and 
before it should start to go into a 
decline, he had been considering 
advertising for several years. 
Once he called in a man who 
looked into the proposition thor- 
oughly. This man decided that it 
wouldn’t pay to advertise so ephe- 
meral a thing as a popular song. 


PART OF AD SHOWING 
HARD COPY 










piece has the 
merits. , 
WAY OF HANDLING It is in this 





PROBL: H 
= way that a piece 


gets its initial im- 
petus, and the rest is comparative- 
ly easy. For this reason Feist has 
six branches all over the country, 
with professional “parlors” where 
expert musicians demonstrate new 
tunes for all interesied. In addi- 
tion to these branches are innum- 
erable gp mgr and sales- 
men, to sell the jobber, the music 
stores, the department stores, and 
the chain stores all over the coun- 
try. 
In traveling back and forth 
from his home in Mt. Vernon 
to New York Mr. Bitner often 
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with an advertising agency 
irom the same suburb. He 
used to discuss his problems with 
this agency man, and the latter, 
after reviewing the proposition, 
told him he believed that the house 
could advertise. 

It was decided that advertising 
could be applied to selling music 
in this way. Take a song that is 
starting to “go over.” The pro- 
fessional and the chain store music 
demonstrator starts it going. If 
at the same time the song were 
advertised, it was felt, the mo- 
mentum started in the old way 
could be more quickly accelerated, 
so that by the time the song has, 
so to speak, worn out its welcome, 
a great many more copies shall 
have been sold than if left solely 
to itself to follow the course of 
events 

The first song selected to be ad- 
vertised happened to be “Peg o’ 
My Heart.” The first advertise- 
ment took up a quarter of a page 
in a national weekly. The song 
went big—still sells to-day, not 


rod 
man 


simply because of the advertising, 
but principally because the tune is 
appealing, was hitched up nomi- 
nally to a wonderfully successful 
show, and had a good start before 
it was advertised. 

Nevertheless, the part advertis- 
ing played in its success has kept 
the company in the ranks of na- 
tional advertisers ever since. The 
biggest success it has had with an 
advertised song was “When You 
Wore a Tulip, and I Wore a Big, 
Red Rose.” One million, six hun- 
dred thousand sheets of this song 
were sold, and it is still selling. 

At the sqgme time the company 
has decided that it is impossible 
to cram a song down the public’s 
throat. Further along in its ad- 
vertising career it tried to see if a 
brand new song could be intro- 
duced, purely by advertising and 
the results seemed to prove that it 
can’t be done. 

In one campaign it took four 
songs which it considered would 
make big hits, and tried to adver- 
tise them immediately into popu- 
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-larity. It departed from its usual 

custom and advertised them in 
several magazines, taking a double 
page spread in one publication. 
It put $12,000 into the campaign 
at first, and made the mistake, 
which it has never since repeated, 
of making strong statements to 
the trade of what it was going to 
do with them. 

“One of those songs was the 
biggest flivver ever seen in the 
music business,” said Mr. Bitner 
sadly. “And I thought it was one 
of the best we had ever published. 
Every copy sold cost us $25, and 
we got seven cents apiece for 
them.” 

When they saw the song was 
slipping, they put $11,000 more 
into trying to revive the campaign, 
because of the strong represen- 
tations that had been made to the 
trade, and managed to pull out 
with a fair success for the other 
three new songs, but this one 
piece absolutely “flopped.” 

Another time they took four 
songs of assured popularity and 
tried to have them carry across 


four new songs of the ballad 


type; somewhat sentimental: 
“When the Day Is Done,” “I Met 
You, Dear, in Dreamland”—that 
type. These new songs were 
printed on an extra grade pebbled 
stock. The scheme was to adver- 
tise one of the songs in tandem 
with one of the four popular suc- 
cesses, say, “What Do You Want 
to Make Those Eyes at Me For?” 
with “I Met You, Dear, in Dream- 
land.” But the trailers didn’t go 
across, despite the popularity of 
their side partners. 

These experiences taught them 
a lesson, and they have since con- 
fined themselves mainly to adver- 
tising songs that have got a start. 
And this illustrates the difficulty 
of sensing the public’s likes in 
advance. Mr. Bitner admitted to 
the writer that he hadn’t thought 
much of “Don’t Bite the Hand 
That’s Feeding You,” and only 
gave the writer $50 advance roy- 
alty on it, but, after three years, 
it is still selling to-day. 

On the other hand, the house is 
often able to pick up a mediocre 
seller from another firm’s cata- 


INK 


logue and, by pushing, make it 
go over. The song “It’s a Long 
Way to Berlin, but We'll Get 
There,” which has made good, 
was originally submitted in a song 
called “I’m Feeling Fit to Do My 
Bit, and I’m on My Way to Do 
It.” “It’s a Long Way to Berlin” 
was a single line in the chorus of 
the original. The house took this 
line as the leader, recast the 
words, retaining the original mv- 
sic, and put it over. 

“Over There” they bought from 
George M. Cohan for $25,000 after 
400,000 copies had been sold. This 
was early last November, and by 
Thanksgiving they had their money 
back. This song they advertised 
in a full page, showing the check 
made out to Mr. Cohan. More 
than a million copies have been 
sold to-day. 

One important thing that the ad- 
vertising has helped to accomplish 
is this. A year or so ago Mr. 
Bitner figured that the loose sheet 
that used to figure in all sheet 
music was a waste of paper anda 
nuisance to the user. He found 
that this sheet was costing the firm 
$15,000 a year. He decided to try 
and put out music in a single fold 
sheet, all the music on the two 
facing pages, with less fancy bor- 
der, to be sure, but all in sight. 
The idea was pooh-poohed in mu- 
sical circles. It was condemned 
as smacking of cheapness, and the 
prophecy was freely made that it 
wouldn’t take with the public. 


INNOVATIONS FEIST HAS PUT OVER 


But the matter was put up to 
the trade—reluctant at first—in 
this light; the dealer was told that 
he would save $1.50 a thousand by 
this method on expressage alone, 
and that every copy would be 100 
per cent salable, because there 
were no loose sheets to get lost. 
The salesgirl was sold on the 
convenience of handling copits 
with this sheet out, and_ that 
she might improve her sales rec- 
ord by not having a lot of useless 
numbers on hand from which the 
sheets had been lost, so rendering 
them worthless. 

This innovation was featured 
strongly by the company in is 
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Buy Another ‘Liberty Bond 











Fifteen million reproductions of Leslie’s 
“Lend Him a Hand” Liberty Loan cover 
of April 6 will be used in the Third Liberty 


Loan drive. 


This exceeds the Government use made of any of 
three other Leslie’s covers used officially for Liberty 
Loan drives; the two used in War Savings Stamp 
drives; the two for the Red Cross; and the ones used 
by the Food Administration, Army Recruiting, Navy 
Recruiting, and War Industries. 


The timeliness and patriotic appeal of Leslie’s 
covers and Leslie’s contents make it eagerly read 
inmore than half a million homes every week. 


Current editions, 528,000—and growing 


Leslie's 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York— Boston—Chicago— Seattle 
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The Big Gun Medium 


Every burst of a shrapnel shell sends 
252 bullets speeding in all directions, 
searching out their targets and covering 
their allotted territory thoroughly and 
efficiently. 


9. 
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The value of the shrapnel shell lies in 
the fact that it has 252 chances to score. 


Every advertisement in the New York 
City Telephone Directory scatters its 
sales argument in all* directions, search- 
ing out its prospects and covering the 
big Metropolitan territory thoroughly 
and efficiently. Its value lies in its 


2,500,000 daily chances to score. 


Advertising in the New York City 
Telephone Directory is to-day bringing 
sales results big enough for the largest 
advertiser at a cost that is low enough 
for the smallest advertiser. 
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It might pay you to ask for particulars. 
Telephone, call or write to-day. 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE ce 


Directory Advertising Department 
15 DEY STREET .. NEW YORK 
Telephone ~CORTLANDT ~ 12.000: 
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advertising, and it went over al- 
most immediately. Reckoned on 
present costs for material and 
volume of sales, it means a good 
many :ore thousands a year sav- 
ing to the house than when it was 
first started. 

A wider circulation for every 
advertiscment is gained by cover- 
ing the back of each sheet of music 
with an enlarged sample of the 
copy-run in the magazines. This 
is done on the same principle as 
when the National Biscuit Com- 
pany advertises oatmeal crackers, 
say, by carton slips inserted in 
packages of other goods. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the 
advertisement appeared in a na- 
tional publication, so that perhaps 
the purchaser may be led to ex- 
' pect, at least to recognize, other 
announcements of the house as 
they appear. 

To get further circulation for 
a song, in every advertisement the 
house features the fact that it can 
be found in player-piano rolls and 
talking machine records. This is 


very important, as not only does 


it increase the royalties, but it 
tends to spread the “sampling” of 
a tune more rapidly. Moreover, 
it tends to extend the life of a 
song, as no one is likely to throw 
away a piano roll or phonograph 
record. 

This brings us to the real point 
that has sold the house on adver- 
tising. A song may be short-lived, 
but if it has been popular, perhaps 
intensely popular, its wane need 
not mean that, from .a business 
standpoint, it has lost its value, if 
capital is made of this situation. 
If the advertising cannot put over 
anew song single-handed, it can 


create the impression that some- : 


how here is a house that seems al- 
ways to pick “live ones.” Continue 
this impression by repeated ad- 
vertisements featuring songs that 
Prove popular, and the impressions 
accumulate to introduce new songs 
already with half a welcome. 

Of course, the house is ever 
faced with the danger that a song 
will “flop,” and it is for this rea- 
son that it now takes pains to 
select songs for advertising that 
are practically assured of success. 
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A book publisher once told the 
writer that a new book by a cer- 
tain popular author starts out with 
the assurance of an immediate sale 
of 200,000 copies, even though the 
book might not measure up to the 
author’s previous standards. But 
if this should be the case, that the 
book fell off a little in quality, 
when the next one appeared the 
reaction was immediately notice- 
able. First sales were not as good 
as formerly. 

It is the same principle that 
makes the Feist firm feel that it 
cannot afford to take chances with 
the songs it advertises. It must 
build up the good will of the house 
by tying up its name to prominent 
hits. The featuring in a big way 
of the Cohan check was just a link 
in the chain that the house en- 
deavors to build on its old slogan 
appearing in all copy—“You Can’t 
Go Wrong with a Feist Song.” 

This is the way this house has 
found it can advertise its music. 
This is a way that advertising 
can be made to bridge the intervals 
for the manufacturer who knows 
not definitely what he will have to 
offer the uncertain public next 
time. Such advertising turns the 
public’s whims to the seller’s pur- 
pose. It brings up the reserves of 
other years’ strength to back up 
the newcomer. And if the new- 
comer doesn't go over so well per- 
haps as some former favorites the 
memory of those other hits, kept 
alive by advertising, can carry 
over a half-failure until a new 
big-seller is put out. 


_—— 


Major W. J. Richards Dead 


Major William J. Richards, Civil War 
veteran and for many years business 
manager and part proprietor of the 
Indianapolis News, died on March 25 
in Indianapolis, aged 77 years. 

His first newspaper experience was 
gained as editor of the Lafayette, Ind., 
Journal at the close of the war. He 
then went to Indianapolis and served 
in different capacities on several publi- 
cations until he finally joined, the News. 
Following this connection, he was one 
of the founders of the Press, a daily, 
which the News later absorbed. 

Major Richards was for many years 
conspicuous in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciated Press and helped organize the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 
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“Tvory Py-ra-lin” Not 
Deceptive 


E. I. Du Pont pE Nemours & 
er: CoMPANY 
WitmincTon, DEL., 
March 23, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The desire of the A. A. C. of 
W. to establish truth in adver- 
tising is certainly commendable, 
but there are elements of danger 
in ill-considered action on the 
part of any-old club anywhere in 
America. 

A certain Western club decided 
that a good point of attack would 
be imitations of ivory which it 
believed were being advertised in 
a deceptive manner. 

The trade terms or brands to 
which exception was taken were 
“Parisian Ivory” and “French 
Ivory.” 

So far, good, as the merchan- 
dise was not French, nor was it 
ivory. 

But, unfortunately, our brand, 
“Ivory Py-ra-lin,’ was  men- 
tioned as one of the offending 
names. Their activities apparent- 
ly included circularizing of other 
advertising clubs, because Vigi- 
lance Committees in other cities 
began similar campaigns. 

Recently the New York Trib- 
une published an article from 
which we quote: “There are 
others who advertise “Ivory Py- 
ra-lin,” “French Ivory,” “Parisian 
Ivory” and “English Ivory,” al- 
though they must realize that 
they are applying the word 
“ivory” to articles made of a 
substitute for this rare and ex- 
pensive product.” 

Quoting further: “As we said 
in the beginning, there are only 
two kinds of labels. ‘Parisian 
Ivory,” “French Ivory,” etc., are 
labels which mislead. “Imitation 
Ivory,” “Ivory Celluloid” and 
“Celluloid” (ivory finish), are 
among those that “inform.” 

Since “Ivory Celluloid” meets 
with the approval of the Trib- 
une’s contributor, why should he 
frown upon “Ivory Py-ra-lin”? 

“Celluloid” is the trade name 


of the Celluloid Company of 
America. ‘ 

“Py-ra-lin” is the trade name 
of the Arlington Works of the 
Du Pont Company, 

Each concern properly and 
legally uses the adjective “ivory” 
to describe the color and general 
appearance of a special type of 
their products, celluloid and py- 
ra-lin, both of which are pyroxy- 
lin compounds. The best known 
soap in America uses the adjec- 
tive “ivory” in the same manner, 
Ivory is a well recognized color, 
Surely it is not untruthful or 
misleading to designate one color 
of Py-ra-lin as “Blue Py-ra-lin,” 
another “Pink Py-ra-lin,” another 
“Shell Py-ra-lin,” and another 
“Ivory Py-ra-lin” if the respec- 
tive adjectives properly describe 
the appearance of the material. 

The association of our brand 
with admittedly improper brands, 
such as “French or Parisian 
Ivory” is particularly distressing, 
as the Arlington Works, formerly 
The Arlington Company, was 
among the first to raise objection 
to these un-American, untruthful 
brands. ; 

Our present extensive advertis- 
ing campaign was undertaken to 
establish the all-American prod- 
uct “Ivory Py-ra-lin” thorough- 
ly before the end of the war 
opened the gates to imported 
competitive goods known as 
“Parisian Ivory,” “French Ivory” 
and “English Ivory,” most of 
which are made in Germany. 

Let us by all means insist on 
the truth, both on the part of ad- 
vertisers, and of vigilance commit- 
tees and advertising advisors. 

GeorGE FRANK Lor. 
Director of Advertising. 


West Virginia’s Industrial 
Film 


A fund of $24,000 has been contribut- 
ed by West. Virginia coal interests an 
the West Virginia Council of Defense, 
at Charleston, for the purpose of pay: 
ing for a moving picture showing the 
development of the coal industry in the 
State. The film will be shown in ~ 
rious parts of the world, as well as al 
over the United, States, the object being 
to advertise West Virginia coal. 
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The Package of the Future 


be the great majority of the products on the market 
today, no study was given to make the package 
convey the thought behind the product; no plan 
to make it ‘‘stand out’’ on the dealer’s shelf or in 
his window. 
Just as much individuality should be expressed in 
the package as in the product itself; in many instan- 
ces, only through the package can the distinction be- 
tween one product and another i ES aa 
be visualized. To the per- sass se : a 
son who has not yet used the Coste CoNAPHORE 
(Con’t.) me stans S48 st ae 


hs 
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Cornceus Dress Suxs 








product, the package is the product. 
Every new package created should 
accomplish these purposes. Existing 
. packages which do not, should be 
changed so that they will. 
Six of the examples shown on the 
preceding page were created for the 


products; three are radica! changes 
made for manufacturers who had the 
courage to improve their packages 
to do justice to their products. 

* * * 


Just as in the package, so in color 
advertising, color should be used not 
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To every automobile owner 
in the United States 





Own way of serving their 
most popular foods 





for attention value only, Individual- 
tty and atmosphere should be con- 
veyed and wherever possible the color 
should actually illustrate. 

The advertisements reproduced here 
show how this has been accomplished 
all the way from showing the color of 


a mechanical device to the tint and 
sheen of dress fabrics and the mouth- 
watering appeal of foods. 
* * * 
In car cards to have a human illus- 
tration dominant enough to command 
attention; to show the package or prod- 
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(Concluded) 


uct in actual colors; and at the same The cards shown above illustra 
time to leave space for a real selling effective solutions of this problem 
message—to do all this yet retain an As in the case of packages and 0 
atmosphere usually entirely lacking in magazine advertising, it is the ws 
car cards, constitutes the problem of of the space which determines th 
the correct utilization of the space. degree of value you get from It. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, New York 


Chicago Cincinnati Boston _ Detroit 
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The Fuel Admuinistration’s Five 
Classes of Industries 


Class \ Members Will Be Alldwed.to Store 100 Per Cent of Their Fuel 
Requirements—How Will the Others Fare? 


Special !V'ashington Correspondence 
“PT NDUSTRIALLY, we are los- 
ing this war,” was the re- 
mark made to the Printers’ INk 
correspondent a few days ago by 
B. P. Noyes, Fuel Administrator 
- Garfield's right-hand man and a 
manufacturer with large interests 
which he has abandoned for vol- 
unteer service at Washington. 
Mr. Noyes, in illustration of 
this point, went on to relate how, 
in the face of a shortage of cer- 
tain classes of steel products re- 
quired for war needs, his own .in- 
dustries, which manufacture lux- 
uries, have at no time had any 
difficulty in getting all the steel 
they need. Why? Simply -be- 
cause, as he put it: “The sellers 


" of steel have been down on their 
knees in the past for our business 
and they know that they are go- 


ing to be down on their knees for 
our business in the future and 
- they are not taking any chances.” 
In other words, as Mr. Noyes 
made clear, there are too many 
manufacturers in this country 
who, because of bad advice or 
lack of advice, are clinging to the 
fallacy that “Business as Usual” 
can continue and do not intend 
_ to alter that opinion until they 
are forced to it, inch by inch. 
The story of the cynic who met 
optimism with the remark, “It is 
all right to be cheerful, but don’t 
be a cheerful idiot,” is brought 
to mind by the persistence of some 
' Of the sentinels of industry who 
have been left on guard at Wash- 
ington. ‘hey are there to warn 
their respective interests when re- 
adjustment can no longer be post- 
Poned, ut they are, to say the 
least, deliberate in giving such 
Warning. for all this class of op- 
limists, the pronouncement of cer- 
tain higli officials that there is no 
such thing as a “non-essential” in- 
dustry was balm everlasting. 
They go blithely on, reassuring 
» the manufacturers in their train 


with this pleasant figure of speech 
and never telling them that the 
very officials who banned the use 
of the word “non-essential” have 
all along made use of the term 
“less essential” (a _ distinction 
without a difference) and are to- 
day talking about the separation 
of “war necessities” from “peace 
necessities” and forecasting the 
restriction or “rationing” of 
“peace luxuries.” 


CITES MUSIC TRADES AS EXAMPLE 


As a concrete illustration of the 
conservative policy that has been 
followed to some extent in the 
matter of industrial readjust- 
ment to a war basis, there might 
be cited the situation in the 
music trades. In Great Britain it 
is virtually impossible to-day to 
purchase any piano or player 
other than a “used” ‘instrument, 
and such is the shortage of the 
second-hand instruments that they 
command a premium. In _ the 
United States no student of ad- 
vertising has observed any indi- 
cation of such an upheaval in 
trade. Manufacturers in this 
line probably do not concede the 
possibility of radical readjust- 
ment of production, and why 
should they? Asked recently if 
the music trades ought not to be 
forewarned of what fate may 
have in store for them, one of the 
duly appointed “watchmen” of the 
industry replied: “The Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 
is going into this matter quite 
thoroughly and feeding out the in- 
formation in a form that will not 
frighten the trade. Sort of cam- 
ouflaging the facts, in other 
words.” 

The question that is being 
raised at Washington by the busi- 
ness “volunteers” who, by reason 
of their official connections, know 
what is going on but cannot tell 
all they know, is whether it is a 
real kindness to any group of 
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Liberty Loan 
Advertising 


Guy Emerson, Director of Publicity, Liberty 
Loan Committee, New York, in the Editor 
and Publisher, March 2, 1918: 


‘“‘A great deal has been said about 

the five pages we used in the 
New York Times in one day at 
the close of the last Liberty Loan 
campaign. It has been called 
scatter-brained advertising. 


“But when you remember that The 
New York Times is the leading 
paper of its kind in the United 
States, and the results we got from 
it, the five pages were not too 
much to use in the single day. 


‘Hundreds of: thousands of people 
read The Times, and we went to 
them with force in five pages. 
Among the readers of The Times 
are visitors to the metropolis, for- 
eigners, and ‘the men who control 
the machinery of the country, and 
we reached them all with a vigor 
that was effective.” 
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manufacturers to lull them into a 
false sense of security. To turn 
the attention of manufacturers 
from a coal situation; a raw ma- 
terial situation and a transporta- 
tion situation that threaten the 
status quo of their big domestic 


market, by telling them that cargo - 


space has been obtained for their 
surplus products in a couple of 
sailing ships that are to depart 
this spring for Australia is one 
way, assuredly, of looking on the 
brighter side of things, but is it 
a way that would commend it- 
self to any sane manufacturer if 
he knew all the facts? 

It is possible that “war Wash- 
ington” feels the more keenly on 
this subject because “war Wash- 
ington,” even that part of it made 
up of business men suddenly 
transplanted from other environ- 
ment, has one eye on industrial 
and commercial developments and 
another eye on recent military 
history. Accordingly, it has taken 
to heart more deeply than the 
country at large the repeated les- 
son of the present war that the 
only salvation for an army obliged 
to retreat is a retreat to pre- 
viously prepared positions. War 
Washington would like to trans- 
late this lesson in order to carry 
home to business America the 
realization that the only way that 
industry can meet without undue 
shock the readjustments that must 
be anticipated as a war necessity is 
to be in a position to adapt and 
reorganize at short notice on pre- 
arranged plans. Such prearrange- 
ment will have been made only in 
the event that industry is fore- 
warned and thereby induced to 
overdo rather than underdo its 
preparations. 


THUS FAR THERE HAS BEEN NO 
SUPREME AUTHORITY 


There is one all-sufficient rea- 
son why it is difficult to convince 
many a manufacturer that this 
War is going to mean to him, in a 


business sense, anything more 
than occasional delays and tempo- 
fary inconvenience. It is the 
same reason why a business scout 
at Washington has, up to this 
time, been able to put a good face 


on the situation if he chose to. 
-The reason is found in the lack 
of co-ordination of Governmental 
policy with respect to the treat- 
ment of industries. In the above- 
mentioned incident we have seen 
how the buyers for luxury indus- 
tries managed to get all the steel 
they wanted, although the Raw 
Materials Committee was gravely 
warning that there was no metal 
for non-war industries. Simi- 
larly, the manufacturer who is 
told by .the Fuel Administration 
that he must cut his output in 
1918 to 50 per cent of what it 
was in 1917 because cars are not 
available to transport his coal 
may go to the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration and obtain reassur- 
ance that probably his car supply 
will not be seriously curtailed. 
Business men in the Govern- 
ment service who realize the harm 
that is being worked both to the 
Government and to manufactur- 
ers by this state of confusion and 
contradictory policies are moving 
heaven and earth to bring about 
a pronouncement that will have 
to be universally accepted as 
Uncle Sam’s mandate as to the 
standing of industry for the du- 
ration of the war. This may 
come, if it comes at all, in the 
form of a Presidential proclama- 
tion or it may come as an edict 
from the War Industries Board 
if Congress passes the Overman 
Bill and allows the reorganization 
of the War Industries Board on 
a basis of greater authority. 
Pending the creation or desig- 
nation of some agency to speak 
to industry with the authority of 
the entire Governmental force be- 
hind it, an effort is being made to 
centralize as much authority as 
possible in the U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istration. It is recognized in ad- 
ministrative circles at Washington 
that the Fuel Administration has, 
so to speak, the biggest stick and 
so there is a disposition on the 
part of other branches to get be- 
hind it in a “more power-to-your- 
arm” attitude. This disposition is 
by no means universal as yet, 
however. The Railroad Admin- 
istration is holding back from a 
complete merger of authority and 
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the Raw Materials organization 
has not given unqualified sup- 
port. 

With the Fuel Administration 
standing, however, as the most 
powerful single mentor for the 
readjustment of advertised in- 
dustry, it behooves all business 
men to scrutinize closely, when it 
appears, a new plan for the clas- 
sification of industry that will 
shortly be announced, unless pres- 
ent plans miscarry, by the Fuel 
Administration. The opportunity 
to promulgate this formal line-up 
of industry comes in connection 
with the recommendation that is 
to be made to the effect that all 
American industries shall during 
the spring, summer and autumn 
of 1918, store at their plants re- 
serves of coal sufficient to carry 
them through the winter of 1918- 
1919. In telling big and little 
business to create its own coal 
reserves, the Fuel Administration 
has occasion, of course, to inform 
each class of industry what pro- 
portion of its normal fuel re- 
quirements it will be permitted to 
place in storage and by varying 
the percentages of reserves al- 
lowed, it quietly and effectively 
establishes a classification of in- 
dustries that it is hoped will in 
time be accepted by all Govern- 
mental authority as a basis for 
the final disposition of the ques- 
tions arising out of essential and 
less essential industries. 

Without pretending that this 
advance news is an official an- 
nouncement, it may be permissible 
to outline how this apportionment 
of industries is to be made. There 
will be five classes. In the first 
class or Class A, as it may be 


termed, will be included the bare: 


necessities of life—staple foods, 
etc. Manufacturers and produ- 
cers of this class of goods will 
be assured uninterrupted opera- 
tion at full capacity and to that 
end will be authorized to store 
100 per cent of their fuel require- 
ments. This same consideration 
will be shown with respect to the 
second class, which is to produce 
war munitions and other neces- 
sary supplies for the prosecution 
of the war. 


The third class on the roster 
will be made-up of “peace neces- 
sities” and manufacturers will be 
permitted to store but 75 per 
cent of their fuel requirements, 
In the fourth class will be 
grouped what are to be known as 
“peace luxuries,” and here pro- 
ducers will not be assured more 
than 50 per cent of their normal 
amount of fuel, oil and other 
requisites of plant operation. The 
fifth and final class is a sort of 
“all others” allotment. At Wash- 
ington they call it, Sdiamaly, the 
“wooden-whistle class.” When 
the groupings were being made 
up, one solicitous conferee asked 
where they would put the wooden 
whistles of childish delight, and 
so they dubbed Class E or Class 
5, into which this commodity was 
put, the wooden-whistle class. 

Any reader of Printers’ Ink 
can readily surmise that it is go- 
ing to make a tremendous differ- 
ence to a manufacturer of adver- 
tised goods whether he is put in 
the third or the fourth class. As 
yet the classifications made in this 
quarter are tentative and changes 
may be made prior to promulga- 
tion of the list if proper repre- 
sentation is made of facts hay- 
ing bearing in the premises. 
The Washington correspondent of 
Printers’ INK, as a result of 
talks with officials, has been im- 
pressed with the advisability that 
every manufacturer should be 
forearmed by being forewarned 
of the readjustments that may be 
necessary in his production and 
selling programme. Manufacturers 
have written to Washington say- 
ing that they desire ample warn- 
ing if “war taxes” are to be in- 
creased. How much more impor- 
tant, seemingly, that there should 
be no “low visibility” with respect 
to possible limitations upon the 
production of goods. 


Toledo Loan Committee Seeks 


Advertising 


W. N. Bayless, adverti 
of the Conklin Pen Manuf 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is ¢ 
local committee to secure 
space from Toledo advertis 
tise the Third Liberty Loan 
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That the people of 


Philadelphia 


and its vicinity appreciate the endeavors of 


The Bulletin 


to give them 


All the News 


of the day. 


As fairly 
As exactly 
As impartially 


as it can be laid before them, is attested by 
the fact that the name of ‘‘The Bulletin” is a 
household word among them, and its circu- 
ltion reaches far beyond the highest point 
ever attained by a daily newspaper in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the ten 
largest in the United States. 


February net paid daily / Copies 
average circulation: 40 ] 039 a day 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin” 


New York On feo eto a : Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Off BO eT Tere Ne RRO Rep ecte tre (niger J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
Detroit Ofc: .......€. L, Weaver, Free Press Building 
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E have started our “Spring He 
cleaning’’ somewhat earlier than 
the housewife. 


Washing powders, soap, electric swee 

furniture oils and polishes, paints, varnis 
all these have made our studios hum with the 
Spirit of Spring. We find that even so prosaica 
ject as Washing Powder can be presented artist! 
it’s all in the idea, the knowledge, the experience. 
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Ethridge Association of Artists believes in its ability 

such campaigns with far more than ordinary skill 

ingenuity. We have the men who know HOW to do 
d that’s half the battle won! 


THE ETHRIDGE. 
ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO 
t 26th Street Book: Bldg. 220 S. State St. 
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‘Better than a Private Dandy 


N INDIVIDUAL water-mark may mean much 
or little because your private dandy may 
pass from mill to mill and leave its impres- 


sion on paper of any grade. The public knows 
this. But the public also knows and recognizes 
that there is one high quality standard and one 
only indicated by the water-mark 


Worthmore Bond 


That standard is fixed. It does not vary. It signifies 
much to the class of people whose good-will counts. The 
printer who recommends Worthmore Bond has the interests 
of his customer in view as well as hisown. He feels assured 
of “repeat orders” and these come only from satisfied 
customers. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Detroit Atlanta Birmingham Richmond, Va. 


BAY STATE DIVISION—Boston 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION —Baltimore 


New York Office—sor Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office—Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 
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Advertising Eases Loss of Export 
Trade 


§. L, Allen & Co. Helped by Rush for Garden Tools in This Country 


HN war cut off the export 

oi a rather heavy proportion 
of their ‘output, it looked like a 
pretty hard blow to S. L. Allen & 
Co, of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of an extensive line of gar- 
den tools. 

A policy of keeping its “Planet, 
Jr.” trade-mark before the buying 
public in this country had been 
maintained for many years, how- 
ever, andl when the tremendous de- 
mand for small agricultural imple- 
ments resulted from the Govern- 
ment’s appeal for extensive and in- 
tensive cultivation, the company 
found itself facing a far bigger 
market than before. To-day its 
problems are those of manufactur- 
ing and distribution rather than of 
selling. Despite its rating as an 
essential industry, demand has 
been so heavy that the company 
is three months behind on its or- 
ders. 

But inasmuch as this demand 
for agricultural implements has 
been a general one, and has taxed 
to the utmost all the manufac- 
turers in the country, it might be 
asked in what way the position of 
S. L. Allen & Co. is better than 
that of manufacturers who have 
not followed the trade-mark policy 
so closely. The market to-day ap- 
pears to he more than big enough 
to absor!) all the local brands and 
unidentified implements that can 
be turned out. 

First and foremost, the estab- 
lished identity of “Planet, Jr.” 
tools helped materially in catch- 
ing the \ first rush of the de- 
mand. ii was natural that the 
Prospecti home-gardener, the 
Owner of 2 suburban house with 
some litt! ground around it, the 
Superintendent of the newly 
formed school garden class, should 
turn to the advertisement of an 
establishe| and complete line, that 
he should write for that seventy- 
'wo-page catalogue, the very size 
ot which 


as an indication of the 
45 


variety and choice of tools at his 
disposal, plus responsibility of the 
firm. A heavy jump in the num- 
ber of inquiries which the com- 
pany received at the very start of 
the home-garden movement attests 
this. i 

There is, however, a deeper 
consideration than all this. S. L. 
Allen & Co. have not yet “cashed 
in” as heavily as they are going 
to. It would appear that the con- 
sistent policy of trade-mark main- 
tenance and publicity is going to 
bear its fullest fruit in the years 
following the war, when the un- 
identified makes will be the first 
to feel the effects of lessened de- 
mand, and manufacturers who 
cater to the private-brand needs of 
the dealer again will be thrown 
into sharp competition with one 
another. 

The “Planet Jr.” line made its 
first bow in 1871, and while the 
sales policy of the company has 
always been held within lines of 
conservative development, the 
trade-mark has been consistently 
maintained since that time, though 
the company’s distribution lies al- 
most entirely through the jobbers. 
The only exception in distribution 
is where branch warehouse stocks 
are held in various centers to take 
care of such orders as the jobbers 
and retail trade cannot handle. 

The usual course followed is 
that of turning over to the trade 
inquiries which come direct from 
advertising, after full information 
has been sent to the inquirer. 

At the present time demand is 
so far ahead of supply that the 
company has turned the activities 
of its corps of salesmen entirely 
to its subsidiary line, “Flexible 
Flyer” sleds. The manufacture of 
these was adopted several years 
ago for the purpose of keeping the 
production force intact and run- 
ning closer to capacity during the 
dull period of the year, the busy 
seasons of the opposing lines be- 
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ing, Of course, complementary. 

A very optimistic attitude is 
taken by the company toward the 
future of the agricultural imple- 
ment industry, which sizes up the 
situation in the following predic- 
tion: 

“The publicity given to the im- 
portance of increased food supply 
and reducing the cost of living by 
personal effort has had one effect 
which will be beneficial and last- 
ing; that is, that thousands of 
people are cultivating gardens this 
year who have never done so be- 
fore; thousands of people there- 
fore are making large savings in 
their living expenses, and find out, 
perhaps for the first time in their 
lives, what fresh peas, beans and 
corn taste like when they are right 
out of the garden. The labor of 
cultivating these gardens is made 
easy by the use of modern seed 
drills and wheel hoes, as is shown 
by the fact that many of the most 
enthusiastic gardeners this year 
are women. A little sunburn and 
sore hands are the first effects of 
this garden cultivating, but this is 
soon succeeded by a sense of pride 
in achievement and a toning up of 
the whole system through physical 
exercise. 

“We predict that the number of 
these war gardens will be largely 
increased another year, not neces- 
sarily because of the war, but be- 
cause so many people (who will 
advertise it to their friends) have 
learned to enjoy working in the 
ground and_ watching _ things 
grow.” 


Advertised Prices’ Pre- 
vent Profiteering 


HERE is a popular impres- 
sion abroad that the principle 
of manufacturer-maintained prices 
is oppressive to the consumer in 
that it would be used entirely as 
a preventive against price-cutters. 
It is not unnatural that such 
should be the impression, for vir- 
tually all of the argument inci- 
dental to the debates on the Ste- 
phens bill has been based on the 
need for offsetting the evil work 
of the price-cutter. ‘ 
But it seems that price mainte- 


_ference does that make? 


INK 


nance, in times like these—whey 
scarcity plays its own part in sha- 
ping the public demand—has ap- 
other potential influence, to keep 
prices down, and one manufac. 
turer who believes in price pro- 


tection announces his determina- 
tion to apply price protection to 
the end to stop profiteering, in the 
following words: 


In order to stabilize the retail mar 
ket for Campbell’s soups, a price of 12 
cents a can will be advertised from the 
first of the year. While many retailers 
have been charging 12 cents, and some 
still less, the bulk of the trade charged 
from 12% cents up to 15 cents a can 

We realize that Campbell’s soups 
stand before the bar of public opinion 
If they can be marketed at the closest 
price of any canned food, including 
canned meats, they will become, and 
be recognized as, a national necessity. 
If the price is advanced to a point 
where Campbell’s soups no longer show 
an overwhelming food value, for their 
cost, they will be classed as a luxury, 
and will suffer the fate of other lux 
uries in war time. 

This new price can only be success 
fully maintained through a great vol 
ume of business, and to get this we 
must have the co-operation of our part 
ners, the jobbing and retail grocers. 

















































There is in the above instance 
more of interest than appears .on 
the surface so far as the right- 
eousness of manufacturer domi- 
nation of price is to be admitted 
In all probability this manufac- 
turer will be supported by both 
public opinion and the authorities, 
because his domination of price 1s 
to be applied to keep prices down. 
3ut as a legal principle what dif- 
Can a 
manufacturer have a right in open 
competition to control his own 
product in one direction only? 

Down in Virginia last week 
arguments were made in another 
interesting price-maintenance cast 
—that in which the Government 
seeks to indict Colgate & Co. un 
der the Sherman act for conspit- 
acy because it refused to sell its 
goods to certain merchants who 
had offended it by cutting the 
price. And the Government claime 
it was criminal. It is imaginable 
that the same accusation would lie 
against the soup man when he un- 
dertakes to apply discipline 
offenders.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 
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War’s Influence on Clothing Trades 
in Britain 
While Conscription Removed — Working Class Prosperity Created 
thers 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INk 


(Licensed by Chief Postal 


AX American correspondent in 
the men’s clothing and out- 
fitting business has written to ask 
me whether the absence of young 
Englishmen at the war made much 
difference to these trades. He also 
inquired whether the gloomy in- 
fluences of war had caused women 
to eschew bright and gay clothing. 
What, he asked, should be the 
policy for: the American men’s 
wear trades? Should they con- 
centrate on the elderly man, see- 
ing that the younger men would 
be absent in great numbers? He 
wanted to know how this had 
worked out in Britain. 


I told him, in reply, that mat- 


ters are very different here from 


what they are in the United 
States, and as the subject is of 
general interest, affecting all 
trades which supply men’s needs, 
the course of events and their re- 
sults in Great Britain seem worth 
putting into an article for Print- 
es’ INK 

What makes all the difference is 
that while in the United States 
the absence of unemployment and 
the general prosperity of the 
working class which arise out of 
munition work began before the 
war drew many away, in Britain 
the case was reversed. 

The first great withdrawal of 
young men from the London mar- 
ket antedat. d conscription. At the 
outbreak of the war, men of 
all classes fl ocked i in thousands to 
the army and (to a smaller ex- 
tent) to the navy. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the great 
wave of patriotism and self-abne- 
gation which swept the country. 
ter came conscription. 

There was a great slump in all 
retail trades during the first few 
months of war, but this had noth- 
m to do with recruiting. 


It was 
4 


Censor, London, England) 


caused by two things. First, until 
the issue of paper money in ‘lower 
denominations than we had ever 
had before, there was an actual 
shortage of currency. Second, the 
universal belief that a great wave 
of unemployment would kill busi- 
ness caused everyone to keep his 
money in the bank. Everyone 
thought there would be no work 
for the working man, and every- 
one knew that this meant that 
there would be very little money 
in circulation. The mills and the 
factories producing commodities 
would stop, because there would 
be no one with money to buy their 
output; everyone would be hard 
up. 


WHAT SLEW THE SLUMP 


For a little while this did occur, 
precisely because people expected 
it to occur. But very soon the 
need for munitions, ships, naval 
and military clothing, and all sorts 
of war requirements in vast quan- 
tities created, instead of unem- 
ployment, a _ tremendous labor 
famine. All factories worked 
overtime, and hired all the men 
—women, too—that they could 
get. Meantime, as all the mills 
were making khaki for uniforms. 
flannel for soldiers’ shirts, boots. 
belts, underwear and other things, 
there began to be a scarcity of ma- 
terials, which has steadily in- 
creased ever since. If business 
fell off at the tailors’ shops, it fell 
off because the tailors could not 
get the cloth; not so much because 
they could not get the customers. 
But other influences supported the 
men’s wear businesses. — 

In our navy and army, officers, 
on being commissioned, do not :re- 
ceive uniforms, but money to buy 
them. All high-grade tailors go 
after this trade, and the abund- 
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ance of orders for uniforms, 
shirts, collars, underwear and 
other accessories in khaki saved 
the fashionable tailors and out- 
fitters from ruin. 

Meantime, the  popular-class 
tailors and outfitters had found a 
new market. For the working 
man was richer than he had ever 
been before. One of the things 
that he bought was clothes; an- 
other was outfitting. All the men 
who were exempted from con- 
scription in order to do war work, 
or had been rejected by the doc- 
tors, were in a position to buy bet- 
ter clothes and more clothes than 
they had been at any earlier period 
in history. Before the war, an 
artisan or mechanic was always 
poor. He never had enough 
money. He bought second-hand 
clothes to work in, and at the best, 
ready-made stuff for Sunday. 
(And our ready-mades are of a 
much lower grade than yours. Any 
clerk above the lowest rank gets 
his clothes made to measure.) 

Now, mechanics and even la- 
borers were looking for ways to 
spend their money. And _ they 
spent some of it with the tailors 
and outfitters, so that these, 
though they were selling to a dif- 
ferent market, sold all the goods 
they could get. 

The sombre atmosphere of war 
has neither affected women’s buy- 
ing nor sent them after quieter 
styles. The womenfolk of the 
working class (themselves often 
earning good money, too) have 
spent with great freedom, and 
nothing is too bright or too showy 
for them. 


News Value 
of Daylight Saving in 
Advertising 


OR Truly Warner, who gives 

his address in his advertising 
as “New York and Everywhere.” 
the daylight-saving enactment fur- 
nished a ready-made opportunity 
for publicity. This is the way it 
seemed, at least, to advertisers 
who read his copy in the news- 
papers when it was too late to 


INK 


take advantage of the news value 
of daylight saving for tliemselves, 

Mr. Warner is a hatter, who 
has stores in many larve cities, 
He has built up his business by 
selling and advertising hats for 
two dollars. It was at tivo o'clock 
on the morning of March 3l- 
in the law’s pronouncement, at 
least—that the clocks of the 
country were set ahead one hour 
The figure “two” looked signif. 
cant to Truly Warner. It was 
not only the hour that had been 
heralded up and down the land 
that was to mark the beginning 
of the “new time,” but also the 
price of the hats that he sells. 

So he used the hour-hand of 
the clock as a pointer to empha 
size the price of his hats. Ina 
number of newspapers in various 
parts of the country his time- 
saving and money-saving ad- 
vertisement appeared on March2) 
and 30—just before the new time 
became effective, and while it was 
one of the principal topics of 
conversation everywhere. In the 
illustration at the top of the copy 
Mr. Warner is shown as setting 
the clock ahead at two o'clock 
Easter Sunday morning. The 
copy reads as follows: 


SAVE AN HOUR—SAVE A DOLLAR 
If Time Is Money You Can Use Both 

I don’t know of any easier way to 
save an hour than to mov the hands 
of the clock from two to tlirce. 

I don’t know of any | 
way to save a dollar than | 
difference between 2 and 
a 33.00 hat for $2. 


pleasant 
saving the 
> and get 


Some of the departinent stores 


space to day- 


devoted more or less 
i Sunday— 


light saving on Easter 
after the new law had become ¢l- 
fective. 

Macy’s_ department 
New York, advertis 
clock with this intro 

“Wake up! to the va 
extra hour of daylight 
alarm clock will help.” 

However, anyone 
disappointment if 
alarm an hour earlier 
ing in the hope that 
enjoy “that extra ! 
light.” The daylight 
at the close of the day. 


store, i 

an alarm 
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McCall’s Magazine 


Founded 1870 


The average monthly cir- 
culation of McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE for the is- 
sues of 1917 was 1,272,998 
net paid. 
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Talking to a Million 


Would You Succeed in Interesting the Greatest Number Possible in 
What You Had to Say? 


By J. H. Newmark 


HEN a man starts to write 

an advertisement to be read 
by a million or more, he has un- 
dertaken quite a job. Think of 
trying to make an impression on 
that number, each a_ different 
character, with different ideals, 
education, environment, purchas- 
ing power, habits, mode of living, 
and other individual traits. 

What should be the copy 
writer's mental approach? How 
should he start his talk with 
them? What should he say? How 
should he say it? With how many 
will he make an impression? 
How many will understand him? 
How many will believe him? 

Isn’t it a good thing for the 
copy writer to ask himself all 
these questions to enable him to 
prepare properly for the task in 
hand? 

Whom are you writing for 
when you address your talk to 
a million and more? Stop a min- 
ute and consider the vastness of 
the field you are covering. Keep 
in mind the small-town man. He 
is the earnest and faithful reader 
of the country. Keep in mind 
the fact that you are trying to 
make an impression on the man 
living at Limestone, Maine; 
Farmville, Virginia; Elba, Ala- 
bama; Pawhuska, Oklahoma; 
Newberry, Michigan; Audubon, 
lowa; Hyannis, Nebraska; Green 
River, Wyoming, and _ Clipper 
Gap, California. Let us suppose 
you had citizens of each of these 
towns in your office trying to per- 
suade them to buy your article. 
How would you approach them? 
You would try to reach all 
these different minds on common 
ground 

You are satisfied in your mind 
that if you could talk to a mil- 
lion people at one time, you could 
not hope to have everyone un- 
derstand you, nor properly in- 


terpret you. Neither can you hope 
5 


that an advertisement will be un- 
derstood or properly interpreted 
by all who read it. 

The speaker, were he able to 
talk to the number above enu- 
merated, would try to make him- 
self so plain as to be properly 
understood by as large a number 
as possible. The ideal advertise- 
ment seeks to accomplish this mis- 
sion, and this is the important 
point that the writer must keep 
constantly in mind. 

Forget your own inclinations. 
Forget your witticisms. Forget 
your pet notions and _ pretty 
phrases. Do not write to please 
yourself. Write the  reader’s 
language, not yours. Speak to 
him in his tongue, not yours. 
Your are not trying to convince 
yourself, but the reader, and so 
you should use the reader’s 
language; and you must not try 
to convince the reader the way 
you were convinced. 


WORDS THAT THE CROWD KNOWS 


There is still too much writing 
for the few and not enough for 
the many. You still see the word 
“feline” used when the writer 
should say “cat.” Why not use 
the word “cat” when you know 
that a hundred per cent of your 
readers know what the word 
means? Use the obvious word 
each time. Isn’t it just good, com- 
mon sense to use a word that will 
be understood by the hundred per 
cent, if there is such a word? 

Writers are constantly told to 
picture before them the audience 
they are addressing, but they ap- 
parently neglect to do this or for- 
get to use the language of the 
many. 

Here are some words that were 
found in recent advertisements in 
a weekly having a million and 
more readers : bludgeonings, gran- 
ules, acoustics, squeegee, glutin, 
indefinable, rejuvenates, initiative, 
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caste marks, stamina, inherent, 
delineation, receptivity, instinc- 
tively, visualizing, certitude, re- 
silience, analogy, crunch, recon- 
noitering, mediocre, and sanctum. 
Good words, all of them, but 
quite out of place in talking to 
the masses. 

In each case the writer could 
have chosen a word that would 
have been more readily under- 
stood, and if anything, would 
have strengthened his argument. 
Why didn’t he use it? Did he 
forget his audience again? Did 
he forget his million and more? 

Study simplicity in expression 
and practice it. It is much de- 
sired and many are striving for 
it. However, it is not as common 
as it should be nor as common as 
it.is going to be in the future. 
Advertising writers are improving 
in this respect. A simple style 
is worthy of cultivation. 

Don’t make it necessary for a 
man to stop and wonder what 
you mean, what you are trying to 
convey to him. Don’t make it 
necessary for your reader to ap- 


peal to the dictionary for help. 


Make each sentence painfully 
vlain. Your advertisement will be 
understood by more people if 
you do. 

Here is a method and test for 
writing copy that may not have 
been thought of by many adver- 
tising writers: 

Pick up your advertisement. 
Imagine you have a million peo- 
ple before .you. Start reading 
your copy to that immense audi- 
ence. How does it sound? Is it 
convincing? You may come to 
opposite conclusions as you read 
your lines.. You may find that 
the appeal is not there or that 
your words might be misunder- 
stood, or that they haven’t the 
proper punch. 

After you have read aloud your 
advertisement, you may decide to 
write a different piece of copy. 
You may decide to marshal your 
arguments differently. You may 
decide to make your appeal nearer 
the “flesh and blood type.” Why? 
Because you will think differently, 
having that vast audience in mind, 
and frequently before you. 


INK 


You will find that as you pic. 
ture a million people, you will 
write copy with the idea of aroys- 
ing your hearers. 

Write to a million people the 
way you would talk to them if: 
they were before you. It is a 
certainty that most times you 
would not write the copy you 
would otherwise. 

As a rule, in writing, we have 
the individual in mind. This js 
so, for the reason that most times, 
we are writing to one. When we 
talk, we have the crowd in mind, 
You will see from this that the 
mind thinks differently. The 
mind usually writes in the singu- 
lar sense, but in talking, the mind 
thinks collectively. 


Mr. Curtis’ Faith in 
Advertising 


In Printers’ Ink of Dec. 15, 
1894, appeared the following 
paragraph: 

“In thirty years the Philadelphia 
Ledger has advertised but three times, 
and the manager, long with Mr. Childs, 
expresses a hope that while he lives and 
occupies his present position, such .an 
error shall not be again committed. 
Mr. Curtis, of the Philadelphia Home 
Journal, takes a different view of adver- 
tising, and is alive to-day.” 

_It is over twenty-three years 
since this paragraph was printed. 
No one can now remember who 
was the manager of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger at that time. But 
everyone knows Mr. Curtis. He 
is still very much alive, he is still 
advertising, and by a curious se- 
quence of events, which would 
seem to be something more than 
accidental, he is now the pro- 
prietor of the Ledger, whose for- 
mer manager did not believe m 
advertising. 


H. H. Fish Heads Western 
Newspaper Union 

H. H. Fish, of Omaha, has been elect: 
ed president of the Western Newspaper 
Union, with which he has been associ 
ated in important executive capacities 
for more than twenty years. He sut 
ceeds George A. Joslyn, who died in 
the fall of 1916. 

Charles D. Joslyn, of New York, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
directors. . 
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Reach Homes Like this by Using 
ARM”"“" FROME 





There’s no guesswork about it! 


> a * Investigations made by advertisers 

E as well as ourselves have proved the 

quality of Farm and Home’s circulation—- 

over 88% of which is on R. F. D. routes and in 

towns under less than 2,500. This is an actual 

count of every single name on the entire sub- 
scription list. 


Over 600,000 Farmers and 
Country Storekeepers 
Read and Believe in 


The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 


So with their families. 


Every time you buy space in Farm and Home you are buying 
an entry to the confidence of these 600,000 families because 
they are loyal to this, their monthly farm paper. 
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Farm and Home shows, too, a greater reader interest than 
any other national farm paper, as proved by the actual per- 
centage of renewals on its list, based on the count of the entire 
mailing list (and, remember, we are members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations). 


‘Turn this vast purchasing power your way. Your announce- 
ment in Farm and Home will do it. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


= %0. MichiganAve. Oneida Bldg. $15Fourth Ave. Forsyth Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, I. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta,Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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There’s aggressive, downright brute-strength 
about a cloth-bound booklet or catalog. 


It gets over the top no matter how many 
obstacles there are between the mail desk and 
the boss’s sanctum. 

And when it gets there—it stays. 

Stays in good condition, too. For there is no 
danger of it becoming torn or frayed as paper- 
bound booklets invariably do. 

Let your next booklet or catalog be cloth-bound, 


and note the difference in returns. Your printer or 
binder can give you prices and show you samples of 


Clothzs 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklei 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.’’ It contai 
some interesting facts about the economy o/ 
cloth covers. Address Interlaken Mii 
Providence, ; 





Congress Should Give Us a Work- 
able Tax Law 


The Present Law Called a Failure as a War Profits Tax 


By Edwin R. A. Seligman 


McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


From the Nation, New York, March 28. 
HE centre of the stage in our 
war-revenue legislation is oc- 

cupied by the excess-profits tax. 

This is intelligible both from its 

importance as a revenue yielder 

and from its novelty. It is ex- 
pected to yield this year almost 
one and one-quarter billions, or, 
to be more precise, $1,226,000,000, 

a sum which exceeds the antici- 

pated yield of the income tax. 

But while the latter is simply an 

elaboration of the previously ex- 

isting impost, the excess-profits 
tax is something entirely novel in 
the annals of American taxation. 

The original idea which was 
responsible for the present law 
was borrowed from Europe. It 
started in some of the neutral 
countries, where immense profits 
were made in supplying the bel- 
ligerents with raw material, food 
and munitions of war. But in 
the belligerent countries also the 
profits of the mercantile and in- 
dustrial classes were swollen to 
an inordinate extent. It was soon 
recognized that this great contest 
was . war not so much of men 
as of economic resources. The 
sums expended by Governments 
for providing the necessary ma- 
terial assumed colossal dimen- 
sions and necessarily went in 
large part through the hands of 
indiv‘iual and corporate contrac- 
tors. So pressing was the need 
that the principles of economy 
were thrown to the winds, and 
large profits accrued to the for- 
tun: purveyors. The whole 
fiscal conduct of the war, more- 
over, led to a rapid increase of 
the ce level, which naturally 
beneiied the producer, whether 
or not he was working on war 
contra:ts. -The well-nigh  uni- 
versa! increase of profits was 
such ss in many cases fairly to 

Stagger the imagination. | 


In casting about for the where- 
withal to meet these vast expendi- 
tures of the war, it was natural, 
therefore, for the Governments 
to take recourse to these very 
profits. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world had such im- 
mense profits been made; never 
before in the history of the world 
had such immense sums_ been 
needed. It was not alone that 
the profits were so great, but that 
they were to an overwhelming ex- 
tent the direct result of the war. 
Why, it was asked, should not 
those who prospered through no 
direct efforts of their own con- 
tribute to the common cause 
which was really responsible for 
their gains? In fact, more and 
more emphasis was laid upon the 
idea that no individual and no 
class of the community ought to 
be permitted to profit from the 
sufferings of humanity. The com- 
munity was being called upon to 
make all manner of sacrifices; 
why should particular individuals 
or special classes be allowed to 
prosper through the sacrifices en- 
dured by the country as a whole? 


RATE IS HIGH ABROAD, BUT ON 
WAR PROFITS 


This idea took shape in -the 


war-profits tax. Starting at. a 
comparatively low figure in some 
of the European countries, the 
rate soon rose to 50 per cent. It 
was some little time before Great 
Britain adopted the tax, but it 
was then levied at the rate of 
first- 50 per cent and then 60 per 
cent. During the present fiscal 
year the rate was raised to 80 
per cent, and as the tax spread 
to other parts of the world, the 
rate reached, in some cases, even 
90 per cent. 

In all these countries, however, 
the tax was a war-profits tax; 
that is, it attempted to reach the 
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profits that could be ascribed di- 
rectly to the war. There was no 
thought of imposing any special 
burden upon profits in general. 
Profits in general were supposed 
to be reached by the income tax, 
which, as in Great Britain and 
Germany, assessed the profits of 
business as well as the income 
of individuals. War profits were 
everywhere defined as the excess 
of the profits during the war 
years over the profits in a pre- 
war period. Although this pre- 
war period varied from country 
to country, the fundamental idea 
was everywhere recognized that 
what ought to be reached by the 
tax was the excess of profits dur- 
ing war time over those of the 
pre-war period. The tax was 
strictly a war-profits tax. 


THE FOLLOWED HERE 


In the United States, however, 
this principle was modified. Our 
tax is not a war-profits tax, but 
an excess-profits tax. Instead of 
trying to tax the profits due to 
the war, our legislators thought 


POLICY 


it preferable to tax high profits 


in general, whether or not due to 
the war. When the committees 
came to study the situation, they 
ascertained that there were a 
number of large corporations 
which had been making huge 
profits before the war and which 
would, therefore, be reached only 
slightly, if at all, by a war-profits 
tax; for, although their profits 
during the war might be great, 
they were little, if at all, larger 
than in the preceding period. 
Why, it was asked, should a busi- 
ness earning immense profits dur- 
ing the war be exempt from taxa- 
tion simply because it had also 
been earning immense profits be- 
fore the war? 

This specious reasoning con- 
vinced our Solons. I’ say spe- 
cious reasoning because it forgot 
that if the profits were high be- 
fore the war, they were subject 
to the corporation tax and the 
income tax existing before the 
war. And even if it might be 
retorted that those taxes were in- 
adequate, the situation might have 
been remedied by imposing a 


INK 


higher tax upon profits in gen- 
eral while, at the same time, re- 
taining the principle of the spe- 
cific taxation of war profits. As 
it was, Congress abandoned the 
conception of war-profits taxation 
and introduced the principle of 
excess-profits taxation. It is true 
that the tax is called the war ex- 
cess-profits tax; but that term 
really means a tax on excess 
profits levied during the war, just 
as the similar term “war excise 
taxes” used in the law means the 
excise taxes levied during the 
war, and just as the term “war 
income tax” means, not a tax on 
incomes due to the war, but a tax 
levied during the war on incomes 
in general. 

Although the tax is called a 
war excess-profits tax, that is, a 
tax levied during the war on ex- 
cess profits in general, it is sig- 
nificant that nothing is said about 
the limitation of the tax to the 
period of the war. In the war- 
profits taxes abroad, the tax 
ceases automatically with the end 
of the war, for where there is 
no war there can be no war 
profits. It is entirely possible, 
however, for our tax to be con- 
tinued after the war, just as it is 
possible that fiscal exigencies may 
compel the continuance in whole 
or in part of our war income tax 
or of our war excises. Our tax 
is, therefore, something novel and 
different from the taxes found in 
Europe. 

This difference in principle car- 
ries with it differences in practice 
Where the tax is imposed on war 
profits, it is in most cases simple. 
because it is comparatively eas} 
to ascertain the excess of war 
profits over peace profits. Since. 
however, our plan is to tax ex- 
cessive profits in general rather 
than the excess over a pre-war 
standard, it became necessary to 
lodge the criterion elsewhere than 
in pre-war profits. The criterion 
of normal profits is, accordingly, 
declared to be a certain percent- 
age of the capital employed, the 
pre-war period being utilized 
only incidentally in ascertaining 
this normal percentage. That is 
to say, in computing excess 
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protits, the law takes the excess 
over a certain so-called deduction 
or normal amount, consisting of 
a fixed sum ($3,000 for domestic 
corporations or $6,000 for partner- 
ships, citizens or residents), to- 
gether with an amount equal to 
the percentage of the invested 
capital represented by the average 
annual income during the pre- 
war period, but with the impor- 
tant restriction that this percent- 
age shall in no case be less than 
7 per cent nor more than 9 per 
cent of the capital. From this 
base line of normal profits are 
computed the excess profits, the 
tax rising progressively with the 
excess, being fixed at 20 per cent 
on the excess profits up to 15 per 
cent and rising to 60 per cent on 
the excess profits over 33 per 
cent. 

It is obvious that the important 
point here lies in the computa- 
tion of capital, for with one ex- 
ception income is defined in the 
excess-profits law just as it is de- 
fined in the income tax law. The 
greater the amount of the “in- 
vested capital” as compared with 
a given income, the smaller will 
be the percentage and the tax. 

This is the chief difficulty with 
the new law. What constitutes 
invested capital is so elusive as 
to be virtually impossible of pre- 
cise computation. Not only will 
there be gross inequality between 
businesses which enjoy the same 
income, but which are variously 
capitalized, thus putting extra 
taxation on small and conserva- 
tively capitalized concerns; but 
all manner of opportunities will 
: afforded for evasion of the 
aw. 


PASSING THE BUCK TO EXCESS 
PROFITS BOARD 


The effort made to define capi- 
tal in the law is not very success- 
ful. Invested capital is defined 
as actual cash paid in, the actual 
cash value of tangible property, 
and the paid-in or earned surplus 
employed in the business. Patents 
and copyrights are included up to 
the par value of the stock paid 
therefor, and the same rule is 
declared applicable to the other 


intangible property. with the arbi- 
trary limitation that if purchased 
before 1917 the amount of this 
is limited to 20 per cent of the 
capital. 

The advisory board of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department has 
issued a long and interesting list 
of regulations relative to the tax, 
and it has sought manfully to 
deal with some .of the most per- 
plexing problems. A slight con- 
sideration, however, of the his- 
tory of the attempts made in this 
country to ascertain for purposes 
either of taxation or of rate-mak- 
ing the capital or the valuation of 
our railroads and other public 
utilities ought to have given our 
legislators pause. We have been 
trying for almost half a genera- 
tion to solve the problem of capi- 
tal value in a single class of busi- 
ness enterprises. The best minds 
of the country have been at work 
on it—bankers, economists, en- 
gineers and Government officials. 
The result is far from satisfac- 
tory. There is no agreement any- 
where. Yet we blithely disregard 
all this experience and impose 
upon a small advisory board the 
responsibility of deciding at once 
a similar complicated question for 
the entire business of the country, 
involving in not a few cases even 
more complicated problems than 
are found in the public utilities. 
It is not too much to say that we 
are relegating to them a task im- 
possible of execution. The result 
is bound to be unsatisfactory. It 
has been contended, in defence of 
the law, that it is immaterial 
whether the criterion be sought 
in income or in capital; for capi- 
tal, we are told, is nothing but 
capitalized income. In reality, 
however, capital is not capitalized 
income; capital is the capitaliza- 
tion not only of present income, 
but of anticipated future income. 
which is a very different thing. 
If, as frequently happens, the an- 
ticipated future income does not 
materialize, there is a vital dif- 
ference between a tax on capital 
and a tax on income. The objec- 
tion to the law still remains, as 
before, that the choice of capital 
not only constitutes a clumsy at- 
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tempt to reach taxable ability, but 
introduces a gross inequality in 
principle and a deplorable uncer- 
tainty in administration. While 
something may no doubt be done 
to clear up the ambiguities and to 
remove some crass_ inequities, 
enough will remain to deprive the 
measure of a claim to scientific 
or practical validity. 

The most serious objection to 
the law, however, has yet to be 
mentioned. Even assuming that 
the above difficulties were re- 
moved, that the capital could be 
accurately estimated, and that it 
varied in: amount proportionally 
with the income—even then the 
tax would still be defective. 

This is due to the criterion 
chosen for the basis of the grad- 
uated scale. Something can be 
said for a graduated tax on 
income; something can even be 
said for a graduated tax on capi- 
tal; but it is difficult to say any- 
thing in defence of a tax which 
is graduated on the varying per- 
centage which income bears to 
capital. To penalize enterprise 
and ingenuity in a way that is 
not accomplished by a tax on 
either capital or income—this is 
the unique distinction of the law. 
For, in the first place, while it is 
true that excess profits are some- 
times the result, in part at least, 
of the social environment, they are 
not infrequently to be ascribed 
to individual ability and inven- 
tiveness. While it is entirely 
proper that a share of the profits 
should go to the community, it is 
not at all clear that the tax should 
be graduated according to the de- 
gree of inventiveness displayed. 
But there is a still more im- 
portant consideration. Almost all 
large businesses have grown 
from humble beginnings, and it 
is precisely in these humble be- 
ginnings that the percentage of 
the profits to the capital invested 
is apt to be the greatest. The 
criterion selected, therefore, is the 
one best calculated to repress in- 
dustry, to check enterprise in its 
very inception, and to confer ar- 
tificial advantages on large and 
well-established concerns. Noth- 
ing could be devised which would 
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more effectively run counter to 
the long-established policy o; the 
American Government to main- 
tain competition. 

The final shortcoming of the 
law is that it really does little 
towards taking for the commun- 
ity the real war profits of ‘usi- 
ness. Even though our rates 
reach 60 per cent, this rate is im- 
posed only on a small proportion 
of the whole, and the total tax 
takes a very much smaller share 
of the war profits than in any 
other leading country. It is un- 
fortunate to see the net profits 
of some of our important corpo 
rations, after making all deduc 
tions for the excess-profits tax, 
amount to several times as much 
as what was earned before the 
war. As a war-profits tax, the 
law is a failure; as an excess- 
profits tax, it will probably not 
be a success. 

It is much to be hoped that 
when Congress again occupies 
itself with the fiscal problem, it 
will see fit to remedy these de- 
fects. If we are to retain the 
principle of the excess-profits tax 
it ought to be put on a different 
basis. But whether the basis be 
retained or not, we ought to have 
what we do not have at present, 
namely, a asa taieald tax 


Look Out for ‘ or “Gyp” 
Bond Advertisers _ 


The National Vigilance Commi : 
the A. A. C. of W. is giving wart 
against the bond broker, who 
tises in newspaper classified 
that he will buy Liberty Bonds 
his home address. A New Jerse 
paper reports the case, which it 
gated after its suspicions wert 
It found that the advertisers w 
fessional bond men, and that the 
offered for the bonds were cons 
below the proper market price. 

“It will be well for all pu 
writes Merle Sidener, BAe 
committee, ‘‘as well as honest 
triotic brokers, to be on the look 
such operations in other com 
Advertising must be used to. 
war, not to hamper the nation. 


Liberty 


Eastern Representation 


Vancouver “Sun 
The Vancouver, B. C., Sui 
pointed Gilman & Nicoll, New 
its representatives in the Ea: 
ritory. 
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The American Manufacturer 
who advertises 


NOW 
for 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


is not only laying the foundation for future 
business, but is securing immediate profitable 
export orders as well. 


HE maintenance of such trade means a 
profitable outlet for goods no matter what 
the conditions may be in the domestic market. 


Such trade during the war is the best and the 
only positive assurance of securing our fair 
share of that trade after the war. 


FTER the war, large export trade will be 

absolutely essential to help solve the 

problems of readjustment in industries when 
the demand for munitions ceases. 


British manufacturers who, because of — 
Britain’s shortage of raw material, are unable 
to ship at all, are advertising extensively for 
export business after the war. 


Let us send you sample copies, rates and a full 
explanation of our service. 


AMERICAN 


17 Battery Place, New York 
Member A B.C. 
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TAKING NITROGEN 
FROM THE AIR 


One of the Biggest Events in Southern Industrial His- 
tory—The Great Dam and Nitrate Plant the 
Government Is Building in Alabama 


A" Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia, in Ala. 
bama, on the Tennessee river, the.United States 
Government is spending Fifty Million Dollars in 
building the Muscle Shoals dam and nitrate plant. 
Three dams, in fact, are building. The largest 


is one hundred feet high and nearly a mile long. 
This will open the Tennessee river to navigation—an 
act of far-reaching importance in itself. It will de- 
velop more hydro-electric power than is got at Nia- 
gara Falls. Naturally this will focus many vast clec- 
tro-chemical industries at Muscle Shoals in operating 


undreamed-of metallurgical establishments in the fu- 
ture. 

The nitrate plant will serve the Government's ur- 
gent war needs for nitrates in making powerful ex- 
plosives. And when the war is over and that demand 
has ceased, the plant can then produce an almost 
limitless supply of nitrates for use in making fertili- 
zers to meet the food-growing needs of the Nation 
and render this country independent of the nitrate 
deposits of Chile. 

This plant is another of the huge industrial enter- 








ry 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Democrat 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Miami Herald 
Miami Metropolis 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 
West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 

Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 

Sunday American 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington Herald 
Lexington Leader 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 
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prises being located in the South by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a result of the war. It means enormous 
sums of Government money are being spent among 
the Southern people for labor and supplies. 

Why, just the other day a Government official 
walked into a big store not far from Muscle Shoals 
and bought $25,000 worth of kitchen utensils and 
said, “Send them to Muscle Shoals”—just as non- 
chalantly as if he had been ordering a cake of yeast 
from the corner grocery. 

* * 
* 


Whichever way you go in the South today you 

see evidences of new life and progress. The South- 
ern farmer last year raised crops to the value of 
BILLIONS of dollars more than he did in 1916—and 
he’ll beat his 1917 record this year. Hundreds of 
ships are being built in Southern yards. Industry 
and prosperity stare you in the face in every quarter 
of Dixieland. 
* Such a condition cannot fail to have significance 
in the eyes of national advertisers who seek an ‘in- 
viting field for their products—a field that can be 
most thoroughly and economically covered by the use 
of Southern daily newspapers, the periodicals that 
have the strongest pull among the better class in 
the South. 

If you wish more extended information on this 
point, write to any of the following papers which 
are members ,of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE 

Asheville Citizen Chattanooga News 

\sheville Times Chattanooga Times 

Charlotte News Knoxville Journal and Tribune 

Greensboro News Knoxville Sentinel 

Raleigh Times Memphis Commercial Appeal 

Rocky Mount Telegram Nashville Banner 

Wilmington Dispatch Nashville Tennessean and 

Wilmington Star American 

Winston-Salem Journal TEXAS 

SOUTH CAROLINA Beaumont Enterprise 

’ Anderson Daily Mail Beaumont Journal 


Columbia State te Worth Star-Telegram 
Greenville News alveston News 


Spartanburg Herald VIRGINIA 
Spartanburg Journal Lynchburg News 




















Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Zone Rate Effectsaw 


A good many advertisers ask next year can’t get you any- 
us whether The Farm Journal where unless you are workinollll Nota 
will be put out of business by on a one-time basis, : 
the coming zone system of post- So this year is, above all 
age rates. other years, a time for you to 

The answer is that the only buy space in publications of 
thing that will put The Farm known value, of known finan. dé | 
Journal out of business is a lack cial strength, and of known 
of confidence on the part of our permanence in the publishing ae 
subscribers. business. The biggest paper inf effect 

The fact is that this sub- its field is none too big nov- Fran 
scriber confidence is steadily adays. Wh: 
growing, rather than diminish- Our belief in the future js ee 
ing. Our Folks manifestly like illustrated by our plans for thelfll who 
the paper more than ever be- future—plans that call for in-§ sey-! 
fore, because the percentage of creased investments, rather thanfay 
renewals received this winter is a restriction of our activities, - ; 
higher than in any recent past. The colored cover, to begin fi jorei 

It is likely, however, that with July, is one evidence off of — 
a good many publications will our faith in the future as well fm ‘4 
be put out of business by the as in The Farm Journal itself. 
new system of postage—in fact, An enlarged service to advertis- MM She 
we are informed. that some ers in other directions is sched- (i the / 
3,000,000 farm paper circula- uled for early announcement. '- 
tion has been done away with’ More aggressive promotion of oo 
recently because of war and ‘The Farm Journal to subscrib- boats 
business conditions. ers has been. under way for i rors. 

The thing for advertisers to sometime. In other words, we Hi Ws! 
do, in these strenuous times, is manifest our faith by works, al 
to buy big space in publications and are pushing ahead energet- HM ¢rive 
of known financial strength. In- ically all along the line. The MM city, 
vest money in a publication that zone postage tax is an unfair ™ in 
will stay in business, so your and unjust burden, but we be- “oh 
advertising can pay you your lieve fair-and-square American: i since 
just dividends in future years. ism will soon set things right, As 
Advertising this year in a pub- and so for us it is “full speed MM seur 
lication that is discontinued ahead!” taker 
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War Posters Aflame with the Fight- 
ing Spirit of the French People 


Notable Collection of Artistic Creations on View in New York—Mrs. 
Belle Armstrong Whitney Tells Why French Artists Excel in 
Work of This Character 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


WPHE French people are ac- vertising Club of New York, 
customed to the appeal of and the past week over fifty have 
posters, Which have never been so been on exhibition at the Salma- 
extensively used, or with better gundi Club in lower Fifth Ave- 
effect, to arouse the populace of nue. 
France than during the present “The two greatest artists of 
war.’ said Mrs. Belle Armstrong France,” continued Mrs. Whitney, 
Whitney to a representative of “and probably the greatest in the 
Printers’ INK. Mrs. Whitney, world to-day, Besnard and Simon, 
who is at the head of the Whit- who never before painted a 
ney-Richards Gal- 
leries, New York, 
but whose home is 
in Paris, is the 
foreign secretary 
of the Surgical 
War Dressings 
Committee of the 
French Red Cross. 
She has crossed 
the Atlantic twen- 
ty-one times since 
the war began. Ap- 
parently the U- 
boats have no ter- 
tors for her. She 
was in Paris when 
the Huns made 
their first great 
drive toward the 
city, and has been 
in intimate touch 
with the life of the 
French people ever 
since, 
As a_connois- 


seur of art she has |g 2°'EM PRU NT 
. pe . 





taken great inter- 
est in the poster ? 4 
work of i *rance, LA DEFENSE NATIONALE 
and brought back ; c 
with her on her 
last trip across the 
sea One of the best 
collections of war 
Posters that has 





Devens ane 7aRis ew i hs 








been seen in this ys 
country A '§ YOU CAN ALMOST HEAR THIS SOLDIER SHOUTING “ON LES 
y A ew AURA!” (WE WILL GET THEM). THE POSTER ADVERTISES 
days ago she THE SECOND NATIONAL DEFENSE LOAN, THE EXPRESSION 
showed many of UPON HIS FACE, THE UPTHRUST OF HIS ARM, THE POISE 
them at. the Ad- OF THE BODY—ALL DENOTE INTENSITY OF ACTION 
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poster, have devoted themselves 


to the production of war posters 
with all the enthusiasm that they 


have shown in the production of 
their -masterpieces. Then, too, 
there are Faivre and Steinlen, 
who have won signal distinction 
as painters, who have also given 


spirituality and feeling. They 
surpass all other artists in de- 
picting human suffering and put 
that something into their war 
posters that clutches the heart 
and arouses in the mind of every. 
body who sees them the desire to 
do everything in his power to 
save France. 








“The American 
war posters are 
simply illustrative 
—a pictorial argu- 
ment. They donot 
have the spiritual 
vision—the devo- 
tional Jeanne d’Arc 
spirit, if you will 
—which is so muth 
in evidence in the 
French _ poster. 
There isn’t the 
slightest doubt 
that we have art- 
ists who are capa- 
ble of producing 
the very best there 
is in poster art 
But I fear that 
too many of those 
who have done 
this kind of work 
have felt that they 
must work down 
to the American 
people instead of 
up to them. One 
thing that has had 
a depressing effect 
upon the making 
of war posters has 
been the custom ot 
submitting them to 
committees whose 













































THE PITIFUL STORIES OF THE SUFFERINGS OF RUSSIAN 

PRISONERS STARVING IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY THAT 

REACHED PARIS MOVED STEINLEN TO DRAW THIS POSTER 
TO ASSIST IN RAISING A FUND FOR THEIR RELIEF 


their country some of the most 
effective war posters that have yet 
appeared. When these and other 
great artists produce a poster it 
is regarded as a work of art and 
is accepted as such. It is, not 
submitted to a committee, the 
chairman of which-is the second 
cousin of a political official, for 
approval. 

“The poster work of the French 
artists is characterized by action, 





























members have ni 
knowledge of art. 
and therefore no 
appreciation ol 
the ideals and 
thoughts the artist has expressed 
It is a humiliation to ask an art 
ist of merit to place his work in 
the hands of such a committee 

“T think the American people 
themselves are to blame for unim- 
pressiveness of much of the war 
poster advertising. They feel that 
when they have contributed ‘their 


money to the Red Cross, Y. M 
C. A., Knights: of Columbus and 
other relief funds, and have pur- 
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chased a few Liberty bonds and 
have given the soldiers who leave 
for the front a hearty send-off, 
they have done about all that 
can be expected of them. They 
séem to forget that we can no 
longer have a place all by our- 
selves to enjoy the human liberty 
given us by our ancestors, who 
fought and died that we might 
possess it. The 
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art and think that the pretty “flap- 
per” will appeal to more people 
than the battlefield. 

“Advertising the war, to the 
French people, is a serious busi- 
ness. The ‘Gee-whiz, I wish I 
were a man’ style of poster is 
not used. The first of the mobili- 
zation posters was placed on the 
bulletin boards of Paris. and else- 





whole world can- 
not be torn with 
the strife of battle 
while we remain 
indifferently inter- 
ested spectators at 
a safe distance. 
Those who have 
sent their sons and 
fathers across the 
sea to man the 
trenches, or into 
the Navy to serve 
on the battleships, 
know what the 
war means. We 
have felt so secure 
on this side of the 
Atlantic that we 
are not alive to the 
dangers that 
threaten us in the 
dominance of the 
Huns. We need 
to cultivate a con- 
tempt for materi- 
al things and to 
be imbued with the 
Spirituality that 
makes a man sac- 
rifice his all for 
his country and 
for humanity. 
When we reach 
this stage you will 
fnd a new spirit 
in our people that 





will be like a con- “—— ae 
POULBOT IS A WONDERFUL’ DELINEATOR OF CHILD LIFE. 


suming fire. Then, 


"GOURNEE be PARIS" 


CEUVRES OE GUERRE . 
DE LHOYEL DE VILLE - 


p 4 JUILLET 1917 








and not until then, 
will our poster art 
take on that vir- 


ALTHOUGH MANY OF THE POSTERS 
DEPICT SUFFERING AND DEJECTION, 
LIGHTER VEIN AND SHOWS-A LITTLE 
TOY SOLDIER. SHE IS COLLECTING 

SERVICE FUNDS, AND HER DOG IS 


HE HAS DESIGNED 
THIS ONE IS IN 
GIRL BANDAGING A 
MONEY FOR WAR 
HELPING HER 


ility, that appeal- 
Ing, irresistible 
Power that is shown in the work 
of the artists of France.” 

Mrs. Whitney is of the opinion 
that the members of the average 
committee appointed to pass upon 
War posters are afraid of serious 


where on August 2, 1914. It was 
wholly in type, with the exception 
of a picture of the Tri-color of 
France in the center. This poster, 
which originally cost one dollar, 
is in such demand by collectors 


! 
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that I had to pay $30 for the 
copy I have. This one was fol- 
lowed by others in rapid succes- 
sion. As soon as possible the art- 
ists got busy and were soon pro- 
ducing the wonderful posters in 
colors which, later, turned France 
into a great, outdoor picture gal- 
lery. Their effect has been tre- 
mendous. The French people re- 


fe ae REDDITO 


spond quickly to the poster appeal 
which touches their hearts and 
arouses their patriotism. In addi- 
tion to the posters calling the men 
to arms, there were others asking 
for contributions to the Red 
Cross, the widow and orphan, and 
the tuberculosis hospital funds.” 
The specimens of war posters 
from Mrs. Whitney’s collection on 
view in the art gallery of the Sal- 


magundi Club are strikingly im. 
pressive. Two of them depict 
battle scenes in which Colonial 
troops from Africa ar taking 
part. In one, by Fouqueray, two 
soldiers, their faces distorted by 
the frenzy of battle, are charging 
the foe with bayonetted guns, 
Behind them is a mounted horse. 
man in turban and robe and above 
their heads float 

the colors of 

France. In the sec. 

ond, a tall, black 

African in tattered 

uniform stands 

with one arm wp. 

lifted, holding his 

rifle, and the 

other, with fist 

doubled up, i 

stretched — toward 

the enemy. His 

face is aflame with 

hate and he 3 

shouting defiance, 

while, crouched at 

his feet, are two 

comrades, with 

guns in their 

hands, ready to 

charge. No one 

can look at these 

posters without 

feeling his heart 

stir within him. He 

can almost hear 

the roar of battle. 

the staccato. of 

bullets — whistling 

through the air, 

and the crashing 

explosion of big 

‘ shells just beyond 
the line of vision. 


, ingens ae In the posters de- 

THIS POSTER, WHICH WAS DESIGNED TO STIMULATE THE 

ITALIAN LOAN, SHOWS THE DREAR DESOLATION OF A SCENE 

IN THE UPPER ALPS, WHERE SOLDIERS ARE MAKING THEIR 
WAY THROUGH ICE AND SNOW 


signed to promote 
subscriptions to 
funds for the re- 
lief of widows and 
orphans, to supply food for starv- 
ing Russian prisoners, and to pro- 
vide hospitals for consumptive 
soldiers, the French artists depict 
human suffering in masterly 
manner. One of these posters. 
drawn by Steinlen, reproduced 
on page 62, shows two gaunt-faced 
Russian prisoners. Hunger has 
them in its grasp. Another fep- 
resents a mother and her little 
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United State 


Chamber of Commerce 
says: 


Fruit growers have the highest average 





prosperity of any class of farm people in 
the world. Unlike the ordinary farmer 





who does not market his crops until late 
fall, the fruit grower and fruit growing 
farmer come into market with straw- 
berries and then keep coming with rasp~ 
berries, cherries, and other fruits during 
the whole season. The returns from his 
early sales and from summer fruits which 
follow in quick succession, give the fruit 
farmer “‘ready money and place him in 


a position to buy during the summer. 


vattle, | —Annual Report. 
),. OF 
stling | There is only one way you can reach these fruit 

alr, abe . : R 
growers, and that is in the world’s leading fruit 








publication— 


Green's 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 





Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, III. 
Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. 


Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ass'n. 
Charles A. Green, Associate Editor. Applicant for membership A. B.C. 
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Stabilizing Profits on a 
Speculative Staple 


When cost in a staple product is largely for raw 
material the profits become highly speculative for 
its makers. 


They cannot control production charges; for, these 
vary with raw material conditions and the rise or 
fall may be violent. 


Therefore, the only solution is to stabilize their 
market—their sales outlet. 


And not only is this the logical procedure but it 
is also the most inexpensive method of protecting 
profits. For, advertising-cost to stabilize the con- 
sumer market, is the small part of a manufacturer’s 
investment. Yet, peculiarly enough, it is this com- 
paratively small expenditure on sales promotion 
which makes profitable the big fixed expense of pro- 
duction. 


Our experience in merchandising should make 
our counsel valuable to those who are today con- 
fronted by such a situation. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Illinois 


ENTIRE 8th FLOOR 
Established 1904 © 


ee a ly cae $3 ma 2 
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vnes in the desolate ruins of their 
home. The walls have been bat- 
tered to the ground by the shells 
of the enemy. The only furni- 
ture left is a dilapidated bed upon 
which the woman is sitting with 
her head in her hand, and a sleep- 
ing child in her lap. By her side 
stands a little boy with bowed 
head. 
scene and the helpless sorrow of 
the little group bereft of home 
and everything else they hold dear 
is infinitely touching and is de- 
signed to arouse people to con- 
tribute money to aid victims of 
the war similarly situated. 

The number of soldiers in the 
French army who through priva- 
tion and suffering have contracted 
consumption is large indeed. As 
the hospitals had all they could do 
to take care of the wounded, shat- 
tered men who come from the 
battlefront, there were no accom- 
modations for tuberculosis cases. 
In order to provide special hos- 
pitals for them an advertising cam- 
paign was launched to raise a 
fund for this purpose. One of 
the posters used shows a soldier 
with sunken cheeks clad in the 
light blue uniform' of the French 
army and leaning upon a cane as 
he rests beneath the branches of 
an apple tree in full bloom. He is 
looking across a wide green field 
to a hospital in the far distance. 

In depicting child life the 
French artists are particularly 
happy. One of the posters shows 
a file of little boys dressed as 
soldiers and standing at salute as 
two soldiers right from the bat- 
tlefield, one with his arm in a 
sling and the other limping with 
a cane, walk by. Above the heads 
of the youngsters is a flag waving 
in the breeze. In another poster, 
designed to promote the French 
Red Cross fund, a pretty young 
miss is seen bandaging a toy -sol- 
dier, while, by her side, sits her 
pet dog holding in his mouth a 
little basket for the reception of 
such gifts of coin as passersby 
might drop into it. 

A single example of the work 
the Italian artists are doing in 
posters is shown on page 64. 
In the original, the colors used 


The utter desolation of the © 
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are blue, black and white. It 
shows a detachment of Italian 
soldiers making their way along 
a steep road, high up among 
mountain peaks, through fields of 
ice and snow. At the bottom is 
an appeal for subscriptions for | 
the national war loan. 


The Department Store and 
Branded Goods 


“How Advertising Helps the Sales- 
people” is the title of an article in the 
“Hudsonian,” the house-organ of the 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit depart- 
ment store. The following extract, if 
it had been written in reference to na- 
tionally advertised goods, would be just 
as applicable to department-store clerks, 
perhaps, as if referring to the unbrand- 
ed articles usually found in department 
store advertising: 

“If you could talk to a _ million 
people about a new waist or a new 
shoe or anything else in your depart- 
ment, you would think it. a marvelous 
thing, wouldn’t you? Yet that is what 
advertising does. Talks to a million 
people every night about the store, its 
service and its merchandise. 

“Hook up to the advertising every 
day. Read it carefully, and use the 
same arguments on your customer. 

“Remember that we sold nearly one 
hundred and fifty refrigerators in three 
weeks in the month of February when 
people did not want refrigerators,—all 
because we advertised them. 

“If the, advertising will do this in 
selling refrigerators, you cannot afford 
not to take advantage of so powerful a 
friend in helping your own salesbook 
and incidentally in filling your own 
pay-envelope.” 


Edwin Wildman Buys 
“Forum” 


The Forum, New York, has been pur- 
chased by Edwin Wildman, who will ac- 
tively direct the magazine’s policies. Mr. 

ildman is president and treasurer of 
the publishing company; Perley Morris 
is vice-president, and C. C. Savage, sec- 
retary. Directors, in addition to the 
above, are Bartlett Arkell, president of 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company; M. L. 
Griswold, of Rogers & Company, and 
A. E. Stilger, president of the Chelsea 
Exchange Bank. John Nash Willys is 
a large stockholder. 


Poster Contest for W. S. S. 


Prizes aggregating $310 are offered 


by the National War Savings Commit- 
tee for the best poster: designs sub- 
mitted by students in the schools of the 
United States. A bulletin has been 
issued, giving the details of the com- 
etition. Prizes will be War Savings 
Stamps, rather than cash. 





Advertising to Get Boys for the 
Farms 


Food Board Is Using Advertising to Get Recruits for Its Food Prod 


ing Army, the S. O. 

HE Canadian food controller 

stepped down and out some 
weeks ago to make possible the 
reorganization of the Food Con- 
trol department. The new Canada 
Food Board, under the chairman- 
ship of Henry B. Thomson, is 
rapidly getting into harness. The 
Board is divided into three 
divisions—production, distribution, 
conservation. The late controller 
devoted most of his energies to 





Can’t You Hear Them 
Calling—Boys? 


The Soldiers of the Soi! need 15,000 of you 
in Ontario to swell their ranks and produce 
food for your brother soldiers overseas. 
Starvation and defeat face the Allies unless 
more food is sent from Canada this year. 


<<“ 


Soldiers Of the Soil 


ng 
nths’ service on 
Badge of "Hor rour will be award 
up your mind to win one. 


JoinUp! JoinUp! Your Country’s Calling You! 


Enrolment Week, March 17th to 23rd 


rey Read Board 


Ottawa 


Chairman 





S.—Soldiers of the Soil 


mobilize food producers for tix 
coming season. These food pro 
ducers will be known as the S. 0 
S., or Soldiers of the Soil, and 
each province is required to raise 
its quota for the work. The a 
number sof boys required in Can- 
ada is 25,000, of which Suatario’s 
quota is 15,000. In this initial 
campaign the appeal is directed at 
the boy, although through all the 
advertisements there runs the un- 
derlying appeal to the parents 
The week of March 17th to 
23rd was designated Enroll- 
ment Week, during which all 
patriotic boys were requested 
to enlist in the great farm 
brigade. 

To make the enlistment more 
attractive the Dominion Gov- 
ernment will award a bronze 
badge of honor to all boys 
serving three months in the 
S. O. S. This medal will be a 
coveted treasure, and to further 
distinguish the S. O. S. boys 
the government has adopted 
an official uniform with the 
two-fold objective of encour- 
aging boys to get into a uni- 
form and to encourage dis- 
ciplineandhonorablework. The 
farm brigade is being organ- 
ized along the lines of the Boy 
Scouts, with bands, officers, 
and other military things. 

To accomplish all this, the 





National Council of the Y. M. 





THE S. O. S. CALL TO THE BOYS 
conserving food, although some 
attention was given to production. 
The new Board has organized the 
whole Dominion into a campaign 
to increase production. The work 
of conserving and distributing will 
be kept up and extended, but for 
the moment the major energies of 
the Board will be devoted to in- 
creasing the production of food 
while there is still time. 

The various provinces are co- 
operating with the Food Board to 


C. A. has loaned to the Gov- 

ernment its boys’ work secre- 
tary, who will look after the 
mobilization and disciplinary work. 

The Y. M. C. A. plus the big 
national campaign in the press 
now being carried on, is develop- 
ing a great Farm Brigade. The 
advertisements feature the letters 
S. O: S. in the form of lightning 
flashes, while the copy is a 
straight appeal to the boys’ pa- 
triotism, flavored with the fact 
that this is where he can get into 
the big fight even though he is 
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under the military age. The special 
uniform and the Badge of Honor 
enhance this, for there are few 
boys who see the parades of the 
S. O. S., but want to get in the 
brigade and wear a uniform. 
The text of the advertisements 
—there are no _ illustrations—is 
filled with red-blooded phrasings 
that get across with a serious 
message in a serious way. It 
should make everyone who reads 
it think twice about the present 
food crisis. While the major ap- 
peal of the copy is to recruit boys 
for the S. O. S., it is quite ap- 
parent that the Government is in- 
directly appealing to all the citi- 
zens, for it is everybody’s duty to 
help greater production. . 
Concurrently with this Govern- 
ment campaign comes the cam- 
paign of the Ontario Organization 
of Resources Committee, which 
aims to encourage “A Week of 
Dedication and Preparation for 
the Solemn Duty of Greater Food 
Production.” The first advertise- 
ment, six columns by fifteen 
inches, featured the front page of 
The Ontario Gazette carrying 
the proclamation of the lieutenant- 
governor for Ontario on the seri- 
ousness of the food situation. This 
proclamation was taken as the cue 
for some very pertinent and plain- 
spoken facts about the crisis. 
These were followed by a list of 
things the farmer should do dur- 
ing the Dedication Week, begin- 
ning March 24th, in preparation 
for increased seeding as soon as 
the weather and the ground per- 
mits. The advertisement also fea- 
tured the Fordson Tractor, which 
the government is introducing to 
encourage greater production. 


Getting Ready for Convention 
Exhibit 

Max Schmidt, Sr., president of the 

Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Fran- 


cisco, has been appointed chairman of 
the National Exhibit Committee of this 
year’s A. A. C. of W. convention. The 
exhibit will occupy the upper floors of 
the San Francisco City Fall. It will 
be the aim of the committee, it is an- 
nounced, to continue the idea started 
at St. Louis last year, and make the ex- 
hibit of advertising more a story of 
accomplishment and results than simply 
an exhibit of copy or material. 


4 


Reduction in Paper Consump- 
tion Up to Publishers 


John Adams Thayer, executive secre- 
tary of the Periodical Publishers’ Asso. 
ciation, New York, is this week sending 
to all the members of that organization 
and a large number of other publishers 
a questionnaire designed to secure infor. 
mation as to what can be done to reduce 
the consumption of white paper. 

“There are good reasons for believing 
that all publishers must soon face the 
problem of an enforced reduction of 
paper consumption,” says the accom- 
panying message. “Both the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Fuel Admin- 
istration have the matter before them. 
It is hoped that no drastic order will 
be issued by them, but the fact is that 
they are facing a shortage of coal, roll- 
ing stock, etc., as well as certain chemi- 
cals used in the manufacture of paper 
which are more urgently needed on 
Governmental projects. Already the au- 
tomobile industry has arranged to cur- 
tail production thirty per cent and the 
question is what will the publishers do 
if called om arbitrarily to reduce the 
tonnage of paper consumption, as has 
been mentioned. How best to meet this 
problem is receiving the careful consid- 
eration of a special committee of the 
Periodical. Publishers’ Association. In 
order to shape its recommendations, 
after considering the views of the great- 
est probable number of publishers, the 
following list of questions has been pre- 
pared and a prompt reply is urged. 

“If you must reduce your paper con- 
sumption twenty-five per cent, are you 
in favor of discontinuing the privile 
to newsdealers of freturning unsold 
copies of your publication, providing all 
other publishers take like action at the 
same time?” The questions that follow’ 
take up the discontinuance of free copies 
to advertisers; sample copies to adver- 
tising agents, and exchanges; the abol- 
ishing of circulation guaranteed to ad: 
vertisers, the reduction of weight in 
paper used, number of pages of cditorial 
matter; the giving of advertising space 
to the Government, etc. 


To Advertise Third 


Loan in Missouri 


The Liberty Loan organization of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, has secured 
the publicity assistance of publishers of 
small-town papers throughout Missouri. 
One hundred and fifty local publishers 
met in St. Louis recently and planned 
the State campaign. Similar gatherings 
throughout. the district were held in 
other States. 


Liberty 


New St. Louis Advertiser 


The Sunshine Chemical Co , St. Louis, 
started this week a local newspaper cam- 
paign for Sunshine Metal Polish. It is 
proposed to extend this to other Mid- 

estern cities. The Simpson Advertising 
Service Co., St. Louis, has the account. 
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1 To Save the Lives of Our 
Brothers and Sons 


Invest in U.S. 


The supremely im- 
portant business 
of America now is 
to win this war. 
This twenty-four 
page pictorial }} 
message on that 
subject appears at 
the request of the | 
LibertyLoanCom- # 
mittee and the 
New York Business 
Publishers’ Associ- 
ation and is made 
possible by the 
patriotic co-opera- 
tion and support 
of the firms listed 
below. 


Atlas Advertising Agency Murray Howe & Co. 
Class Journal Publications McGraw-Hill Publications 
Cosmopolitan New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
Erickson Co., Inc. People’s Home Journal 
Frank Presbrey Co. Root Newspaper Association 
Frank Seaman Incorporated Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. Street & Finney, Inc. 
Harry C. Michaels Sterling Engraving Co. 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. Thos. Cusack Company 
H. K. McCann Co. Textile World Journal 
Iron Age Van Patten, Inc. 

Wendell P. Colton Co. 








€ are now building more naval and 
merchant ships than we have con- 
structed in the last generation. 

We are building a vast fleet of air- 
planes, and enormous suppliesof artillery, 
motor trucks, machine guns, rifles and 
ammunition. We are feeding, clothing 
and training an army of a million men, 
and preparing for a million more. We 
have loaned ,billions of dollars to our 
allies to be spent in the United States. 
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From the shipyards of the Pacific 
to those of the Atlantic; om our farms 
and in our mines, mills and factories in 
every state in the Union; back of the 
firing lines in France, where men are 
training, camps are being erected and 
railroads built, billions upon billions 
are being expended for labor, for trans- 
portation, for materials and supplies 
of every description. 


The mind can hardly conceive fhe sums of money 
required for our war preparations. Yet these ex- 


dit. ty 


We must win 





are 


the war quickly if possible; we must‘carry it on for 
years if necessary. We must do the job with 


American thoroughness, 
may. 


» let the cost be what it 


Remember, when you 
invest ih your Liberty 
Bonds, that there is 
immediate, urgent, 
imperative need for 
every dollar you can 
possibly spare. 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


‘Thos.(usac k (oOmpany i 
New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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“War Time” 
Mean to 
You? 


ARE you complaining because “war time” 
means coal shortage; less sugar in your 
coffee; less money than you think you ought 
to make? 
What about the boys who are fighting for 
you in France? 
For them, the trenches; the pitiless storms 
of rain and sleet; the ceaseless deafening 
bombardment of the guns; hunger, cold, and 
fever; wounds and death. For you,—a little 
economy and deprivation. you doing— 
The Third Liberty Loan is jour oppor- 
tunity to prove the patriotism that is in are you 
your heart and on your lips. doi: 
i loi ur full 
Your opportunity to show yourself worthy sede 
of the heroism, the devotion, the self-renun- share for them 
ciation of your soldiers and sailors. 


Your opportunity to share, in some small 
degree, the sufferings of those- who stand 
teady to make the supreme sacrifice for you. 


_ All you can do is little enough. You 
simply lend your money. Do it, and be 
glad that you can do so much and sorry you 
can do no more. 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Washington 
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These Men Are 
Doing Their Part— 


F the free peoples of the earth are not 
to become toiling millions for the 
Prussian Junkers and the Prussian Krupps, 
if they are not to be terror-ridden slaves at 
the mercy of a German Kaiser’s will, 
Prussianism must be driven back within 
its own borders and kept there. 
That is why the war must be fought on 
European soil. We are fighting in Europe 
now that we may not have to fight in 


America, on the very thresholds of our 
own. homes, later. 


We are fighting for the safety and liberty of our 
children, our homes, our country. No price is too 
great to pay for Victory. 


Americans, you are called upon to back our 
armies in France, to furnish them the guns and 
shells and ships and airplanes, the enormous quan- 
tities of every sort of supplies that they must 
have to defeat the Prussian armies and drive them 
back across the Rhine. 


The War Is Being Fought in Europe. 
But It Must BeWON Right Here at Home 


Invest to-day in Liberty Bonds, ALL the bonds you can 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee this adver- 
tisement is published by 


FRANK SEAMAN INCORPORATED 
Merchandising and Advertising Service 


The Printing Crafts Building, 33d to 34th Sts., and Eighth Ave., NEW YORK 
_ 
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Back the Fighting Lad | 
with the Fighting Loan 





OW we know that we are in the war. We read, with a thrill 
of pride, of the good account American boys are giving of 
themselves out among the lurking perils of “no-man’s land.” 


We read, too, the ever growing 
lists of the heroic dead, and our eyes and 
thoughts wander from our newspapers 
and letters from the front as we picture 
the tragedy and the glory of their sacri- 
fice. Now we know that we are in the 
war. We realize what it means. We 
are determined that the sacrifice of 
American life shall not be in vain, and 


that there shall be no turning back, 
no faltering, until our wrongs are 
avenged and our future peace and 
safety assured. . 
The Third Liberty Loan is a 
“Fighting Loan.” The money realized 
from it sends our men “over the top” 
armed and equipped, trained to the 
minute, strong and indomitable, 


Every dollar we invest in this Fighting Loan is a fighting dollar—a dollar 
for Victory—a dollar to shorten the war and save the lives of our sons. 


Buy your 
Liberty Bonds 


today 
Buy as many 











New York 





Cleveland 


San Francisco 


In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE H. K. McCANN CO. 


Toronto 
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How Much of Your Pay Do You Think 
You Can Keep if Germany Wins This War? 


If, to help America win this war you buy 


| Liberty Bonds 


to the very limit of your ability you are not merely 
helping America. You are not merely making a good 
investment. You are not mcrely helping to bring 

} peace nearer You are doing all these things, and in 
addition you are 

buying the best pro- 

tection for your own 

individual prosper- 

ity—yes, the only 

real protection you 











In co-operation with the Liberty Loan. Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE IRON AGE 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
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going to 


Win This War 


The victory, like everything worth while in life, 
will require sacrifice, self denial, ungrudging effort. 

In defense of Liberty, Justice and Civiliza- 
tion, we must use every weapon at our com- 
mand And not the least of these 1s money. 
Never in the history of the world has there been 
a truer cause. Invest in 


\ Liberty Bonds 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA CO. 
Paper Makers 
General Offices—200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Gave Every 
Dollar 
You Own 


how little would the sacrifice be compared to theirs. 
We are not asked to give. We are asked only to lend. To 
lend at good interest secured by the best collateral on earth 


U. S. Liberty Bonds 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


COSMOPOLITAN 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Worth F ighting For? 


HALL this little girl grow up in the sort of 

American home we know, healthy and happy? 

Shall she have the advantage of living and 
learning in a free land, under free institutions? Shall 
such children develop into Liberty-loving citizens that 
a free America may be proud of? 

For over two hundred years Americans have 
fought valiantly, and died gallantly, to win for 
themselves and hand down to their posterity the 
blessings of liberty, justice, self-government and 
equal opportunity. This precious heritage, bought 
at so great a price, is now threatened. 


The question which today confronts America as a 
nation, and you as an individual, is whether or 
not a free America is worth fighting for 


Are American children in this and all future gen- 
erations to receive unimpaired the legacy of freedom 
of which we are now the custodians, or shall their 
country be turned over bodily to the brutal, rapa- 
cious power-mad enemy which has forced us into 
this war? 

This question cannot be answered by word of 
mouth, but by deeds alone. 


Let your answer be your investment in 


Liberty Bonds! 





Street 
.& 
Finney 




















Our army and navy are the protectors and the only 
protectors of your home—your family—yowr in- 
come—your proj perty 

What will become of you and yours if these pro- 
tectors are weakened and rendered insufficient to §& 
their task? 

They will not be defeated by the enemy. 

e only way they can be defeated or weakened ff 
is through your failure tq support thern with ships, 
food, weapons, ammunitions, clothing and supplies. 

Your life, your business, the future of your ; 
family, may depend upon how much real effort and ff 
sacrifice you make to invest in 


Liberty Bonds 














In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


WENDELL P. COLTON CO. 
Advertising and Sales Plans 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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f | He says we atte bluffing! | 


_ Lets show him a big Card — 
_ and everybody in on the Pot. 


gy Put up your ante now inthe 
































In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


HARRY C. MICHAELS 


Advertising 
404 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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He Is Building It 


ARD by yard—mile by mile—this man, and 
millions like him—the best of America’s 
young manhood—are building the road to 


HE is going in with American pluck and Ameri- 
can resourcefulness, but his sacrifice will 


be in vain unless you “carry on,” unless you equip ~ 


Berlin—the road to VICTORY! 
He gladly offers his life that 
America may live;.that Ameri- 
can homes may be safe for- 
ever from the terror of German 
arms. 
Jaily, hourly, he will face a 


him to meet the Prussian on equal terms. 


HE NEEDS 
YOUR HELP 


Look Him 


Weasked this man if he was down- 
hearted. He laughed at us:“‘Asold | 
General Grant would have said, | 
“We'll fight it out on these lines 
if it takes a dozen summers.’” | 








theusand chances of death from 
the air, on the earth, and from the depths 
under the earth; from gas and mines and 
snipers’ bullets; from bombs and shells and 
flying shrapnel. 


in the Eye 
and Then Buy 
All the Liberty Bonds You Can 


Su 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


6 E. 39th St., New York 30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Road ‘To France— 
He Is Keeping It Open 


HE is fighting German submarines and Ger- HE victory of our arms—the very existence 
man shells. We can't win the war without of our armies—depends upon safe transport 
him. He faces the biting winds of the North At- through seas infested with submarines. 
lantic with a smile and a song—but ‘way down in The American sailor will do his part—if we 
his heart is the knowledge that he 3 will lend him a hand. He needs 
is facing the biggest job that has Weasked this manif he wasdown- money—lots of it—for ships and 
ever fallen to the American Navy. hearted. “In the wont of od shells to keep open the road to 
danas teaaae John Paul Jones,” he said,| France: We will not fail him. 
- . « Anever increasing army of | «We've just begun to fight!” | 
ne gsene eee anata Maa here 
f ‘ A . Is Doing His Part— 
of the world. 


New troops must back themup. Acease- | 7 LET US DO OURS! 
less supply of food, guns, shells, airplanes 


and tanks must be sent to their support. UBS BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 











In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE ERICKSON CO., Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An official photograph of the club 
with which the German armies 
“finish off” wounded soldiers. 
32,000 of these were recently cap- 
tured by the Italians. 
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The Destruction 
of Civilization 


1s in grim and sober reality what we are 
fighting this war to prevent. The club pic- 
tured above—from an actual official photo- 
graph—might be the weapon of a savage cave 
man of five thousand years ago. It is in fact 
the weapon with which German soldiers ‘‘finish 
off” enemy wounded who have fallen on the 
battlefield. 


There is only one answer to make to such 
methods—the defeat of the German armies. 
America has taken up the sword to give that 
answer. Our army is in France to help win 
this war on the battlefield—that civilization 
may be safe, that America may be safe. 


You Can Have Your Share in America’s Answer 
to German Savagery 


The Third Liberty Loan is your opportun- 
ity. It is the most direct blow that can be 
struck at German military supremacy. It. is 
the most powerful aid that can be given our 
soldiers in France. It means rifles and helmets 


and gas-masks—the best protection for our 
men from German brutality. It means big 
guns and shells and airplanes—and VICTORY. 

Invest today in bonds of the Third Liberty 
Loan, and save the lives of American soldiers. 


Save Civilization, Save America, Your Own Family 
and Your Own Home 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


ATLAS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Incorporated 
New York City 
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To Protect Her 
Buy 


Liberty Bonds! 











In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
NEW YORK 

















6“ 
Meet Your Uncle Sam— 
“ E'S got a bagful of the best securities on earth—and he stands behind them. 
He's putting these fighting bonds into the homes of our folks from Maine 
to California. Why, man, this is the chance of a lifetime—to help this grand old 
country, and to lay something by for that little house on the hill you have been 
dreaming about. 
“Honest goods? Believe me, there never were such goods 
“What! You were looking everywhere for just this chance? Fine! Open 
the bag, Uncle! He’s one of us, He'll take a dozen!” 


Meet Your Uncle Sam 
at any bank or bond booth, and 
get into the fight—and get in big! 














In. co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO. 


200 William Street 10th Ave., 36th St. 
NEW YORK : 

















Our War and We 
Must Win It 


In a recent address in Chicago, a prominent 
American business man said: 

“Our war vessels have been destroyed, our soldiers 

and sailors killed and captured, and our casualty 

lists are being published, yet in the face of this 

we go on from day to day, living in an atmosphere of smug peace, making 
the war effort that comes to us, that is forced upon us, even as if we 
refused to realize that this is our war and we alone must win it.” 


Now is the time, before some fearful full realization of the gigantic task 
disaster overtakes us, to shake off we have undertaken, and the dread 
this dangerous lethargy, to rouse menace under which we rest. The 
ourselves from this falsé dream of “effort which is forced upon us” 
peace and safety, to awake to a is not enough. 


There must be universal, spontaneous, unstinted and unlimited 
effort if we are to win this war. There must be an 


overwhelming. investment in Liberty bonds. 


This is our war—Let’s go in and win it! 














In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


MURRAY HOWE & CO., Inc. - 
Advertising 


30 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 
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HELP FILL THE SHIPS 


Today every ship that leaves our docks for France is loaded to capacity with supplies 
for our fighting men—food, clothing, medicines, bandages, ambulances, rifles, artillery, 


ammunition. 


These are the sinews of war that will bring us Victory. Without them an army is 
powerless—worse than powerless. With them our boys will be well cared for, well fed, 
warm, victorious. There will be no needless sacrifice of lives in the trenches or out. 


Your’ Liberty Bonds provide these supplies 


Today we have an army of 500,000 
fighting men in France. Tomorrow we 
shall have more, and the day after more 
yet. Our needs in supplies and in ships 
to carry them are tremendous and they 
are steadily growing. 

The Third Liberty Loan must meet 
these needs. We cannot go back on the 


boys in France now; we cannot leave 
them unfed, unclothed, uncared-for, to 
the horrors of the battlefield. 

We have a gigantic task before us. 
We must all unite if we would carry it 
through to success. Your share—a/l the 
bonds of the Third Liberty Loan, in 
which you can possibly invest. 


Every bond saves lives, the lives of our own sons 


Every bond hastens the day of VICTORY 











In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Associated Business Papers, Int. 
NEW YORK 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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YOU are asked to save every 
cent not needed for your rea- 
sonable support and physical 
well being—this is thrift 


Ave Not A Buadon 
But A Blessing 


HRIFT requires the exercise of restraint 
and self-denial—qualities without which 
you cannot achieve the success in life which it 
is your ambition to achieve, and for the lack of 
which you are likely to suffer in later years. 
The money you: acquire by thrift you are 
asked to loan—not give—to your country. 
It will come back to you when you may need 
it far more than you do now, and you will be 
paid interest for its use. 
This war is a frightful thing, but it may prove of ines- 
timable benefit to you, if it teaches you the good habit 
of thrift. Start the habit by investing in 


Liberty Bond 
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In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


The CLASS JOURNAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Class Journal Company, 239 West 39th Street, N. Y. City 


MALLERS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UR Soldiers in France are working 
night and day. They are fighting 
grimly, doggedly, with magnificent courage. 
Every man of your army is a cog in the 
fighting machine. His efforts depend on 
the power you supply to him. If you 
don’t come through, he can’t. 
Don't let him slip. Don’t deny him the money he needs. Invest in 
a Liberty Bond. 


Send our boys the fuel 
and they will supply the steam. 


Stand back of our army as they are standing in front of you. Over in 
France, a thousand Putnams are in the thick of action. A thousand 
Sheridans are leading the legions of America’s manhood to victory, for 
you. Those fighting men are your partners. They are your brothers 
They are delivering your message to Kaiserism 


What is your message to them? 
Are you doing your share as 
they are doing theirs? 

Invest in a Liberty Bond. 








In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee this advertisement 


is published by 
THE ROOT NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


Publishers of 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST - - New York 
DRY GOODS REPORTER - Chicago 
DRYGOODSMAN aia ae ‘ St. Louis 
PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT - - San Francisco 
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UST back of the second line 
trenches, he has time for 
thoughts —— long, long thoughts. 


Thoughts like these: — 


“At home they are raising the Third 
Liberty Loan. It’s a lot of money— 
billions of dollars. Yet somehow 
dollars don’t look as big over here 
as they used to, back home. 


My idea of Big Things has changed! 


Food and warm clothes, ships, guns, 
shells, medicine, bandages, ambu- 
lances, aeroplanes—Victory— 


they’re the Big Things over here. A million men, our 


$2 
For we’ve got to carry on and end husbands, our sons, 


this hell—forever. broth 

And this idea about the Big Things aa perch ae Pom 

must get across to the folks at home. tl inking thoughts 
like these. 


They know we’re out for Victory,— 
they won’t fail us. Of course they'll 
buy Liberty Bonds!”’ 


We must be worthy of their faith in us. 
We must buy Liberty Bonds. 

















In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


FRANK PRESBREY CO. 


Advertising 
Fourth Avenue at 3lst Street, New York 
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One Hundred Million 
Americans Must 
Enlist To Win 

The War 


Be one of the hundred million Americans to help win the war. 
Plan .to buy all the bonds you can. 
This is tour part and no one else can do it for you. 


Get into the fight! Join the crowd! Do it Now! 


Invest in Liberty Bonds 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee this adver- 
tisement is published by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 
Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations ; 
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The soldier 
takes his life in his hand 











: and risks it gladly on the 
+ turn of a thousand chances. 
a) @ The man who takes his money 
aN may in his hand and invests it in 
“fl fe I % Liberty Bonds risks nothing. 


@ When you buy Liberty 
Bonds you keep your 
money. The return of 
the principal—dollar for 
dollar at maturity —is 
guaranteed, meanwhile 
you are paid good 
SO’ (MA he Sy interest twice a year. 
7 CASSY ALG % YOU take no.chances. 
: Le roe @ Liberty Bonds are as 
safe as the United States 
and besides they yield 
interest each year. 


@ Get into the fight. 
Get in like a soldier— 
100%. Buy all the 
bonds you can to-day. 














In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


HANFF-METZGER, Inc. 


Advertising Agents 
95 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Lend Fim A Heal 


Your hand—my hand— 


Every hand in the land stretched out 
to help him to VICTORY! That is the 
way that America is going to win this war. It 
is the only way she can win it. 


We are fighting a united German people. 
Until every American is backing the boys in 
the trenches, until every hand in the land is 
stretched out to help, we cannot expect our 


army to defeat the German armies strenghtened 
by the toil and sacrifice of the one hundred and 
fifty million people of Germany and her allies. 


This is a war of national resources, and 
everyone must add his share to America’s fight- 
ing strength if we are to make our superior re 
sources count. Every hand in the land must 
be stretched out to help our boys if we would 
send them over the top to early and certain 
VICTORY. 


Save for the Third Liberty: Loan. Invest in the Third 


Liberty Loan. 


That is the way to lend a hand. That is 


the way to make a nation invincible for freedom and justice. 


Every bond bought now is a direct fighting aid to this boy in the trenches in France, 


Lend Him a Hand! 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


VAN PATTEN 


Incorporated 


50 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Dangerous to “Buck” Buying iit Z 


in the Mail-Order Busi aS 


Some Reasons Why Mail-Order Selling Is the Grave of So © 


[' a census could be taken of the 
advertising men who hope some 
day to own a “nice little mail- 
order business” it would make 
quite a respectable directory of the 
advertising fraternity! A man 
who has had considerable experi- 
ence in the mail-order business re- 
marked the other day to a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK that 
nearly every advertising man he 
knew had it firmly fixed in the 
back of his head that he was 
some day going to have a little 
mail-order business—something he 
could look after himself—later on 
in life. 

“And what is more,” said this 
man, “some of them will. They 
will think about it and think about 
it, until they strike some ‘scheme’ 
—some product or service—that 


can be sold by mail advantageous- 
ly. But there will also be many 
who, if they try at all to estab- 


lish a mail-order business, will 
get burned, just as many firms that 
are seeking mail orders now are 
likely to get burned. 

“Why? Because they will try 
to buck buying habits.” 

Of course, the need for studying 
buying habits is not confined to the 
mail-order business. The retail 
merchant has just as many buying 
habits to study as the mail-order 
merchant. Some of the buying 
habits facing the mail-order house 
are rather different, that is all, 
and less is known about them be- 
cause there are no merchants’ as- 
sociations in the mail-order busi- 
ness to afford an opportunity for 
the men who govern the policies 
and practices to get together and 
talk things over and compare 
notes. 

There are so many mail-order 
Propositions that are theoretically 
sound that do not work out in 
practice! For instance, a mail- 
order jewelry house may go 


through its stock of inexpensive 
99 


novelties—articles from, say, 
twenty-five cents to five dollars, 
and find a goodly number of in- 
expensive yet delightful Easter 
remembrances. What more nat- 
ural than to get out a little folder 
of appropriate Easter gifts and 
send to “the list”? 


NOT TIME ENOUGH TO BUY BY MAIL 


Yet, houses that have. done that 
have generally found that the 
Easter folders did not pay for 
themselves. In spite of the fact 
that the Easter folder contained 
something that was bound to ap- 
peal to almost every recipient, for 
herself or himself or for gift pur- 
poses, the orders just naturally 
have not materialized. The reason 
is simple: they are bucking a buy- 
ing habit. The public does not 
anticipate Easter. About Friday 
or Saturday before Easter folks 
wake up to the fact that Sunday 
will be Easter and they want to 
do a little something extra. So 
they go to town and buy, general- 
ly, candy or flowers, or both. 
They may regret exceedingly that 
they did not order some little 
Easter article from that folder 
that came a week or two ago 
from their favorite mail-order 
house, but it is too late then. Next 
year they will remember and plan 
ahead. But when next year 
comes they do not remember and 
plan ahead, and once more it is 
the inevitable candy or flowers. 

It is very much the same way 
with birthdays. Numberless mail- 
order gift houses have issued 
catalogues of birthday gifts, some 
of them very handsome affairs 
with pages for records of birth- 
days and anniversaries, etc. But 
these booklets seldom if ever pay 
for themselves because they are 
bucking that same buying habit: 
People do not as a rule anticipate 
birthdays far enough ahead to 
send an order to a mail-order 
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house. Check that up with your 
own experience. How often do 
you buy a birthday or anniversary 
gift two weeks ahead? How often 
do you even remember a birth- 
day until about the second or 
third day preceding? 

Of course, frequently it is 
profitable to issue Easter folders 
and birthday booklets and such 
special pieces of literature, in that 
they keep the house’s customers 
reminded of it, and the general 
volume of business of a big house 
may be helped out to such an ex- 
tent by this reminding, this keep- 
ing the channel open, by these 
special issues, that they pay, 
broadly speaking. But considered 
by themselves they are nearly al- 
ways risky. This does not, of 
course, hold good of Christmas. 
Special Christmas catalogues do 
pay well as a rule, because people 
will anticipate on their Christmas 
shopping. 

Then there is the man who has 
some scheme to supply something 
—perhaps pills or food products 
or soap—or some other article 
that is consumed and must be 
reordered periodically. Many a 
man has started a mail-order busi- 
ness on the theory that if the first 
shipment is satisfactory the cus- 
tomer will order automatically 
once a month or however often 
the supply runs out. But he is 
bucking a buying habit when he 
goes ahead on that theory. Un- 
less there is profit enough in each 
sale for him to keep after the 
customer constantly—practically to 
re-sell his proposition each time, 
he had better go easy. A few 
mail-order businesses run auto- 
matically, but they are very, very 
few. The desirable and really 
safe basis to work on in such a 
case is to make a term sale—six 
months’ supply, or, better yet, a 
year’s supply, to be delivered pe- 
riodically. The general public 
will not put itself out to keep 
writing out orders, and anyway, 
it does not anticipate far enough 
ahead. 

When it comes to selling a spe- 
cialty by mail, wher only one sale 
is expected, it is particularly nec- 
essary to look into the buying 


habits of people in purchasing that 
special kind of an article. Some- 
times these buying habits can 
changed by advertising, by inject- 
ing a new Selling slant or making 
a big enough inducement. A weil- 
known typewriter, for instance, is 
now selling by mail exclusively, 
the claim of the manufacturers 
being that the consumer saves the 
selling costs of marketing in the 
usual way. The Postal Life In- 
surance Co. has for many years 
operated on the same basis, in 
spite of the fact that people are 
accustomed to being sold life in- 
surance instead of buying it. 
This argument generally sounds 
plausible, and the idea has been 
worked successfully in a number 
of cases, but always it has taken 
the most careful kind of work and 
planning, and the product or prop- 
osition has had to be fundamental- 
ly sound to win out. Those who 
have tried it will tell you that it 
is much harder than it looks, and 
that there were times when they 
believed they faced failure in spite 
of the merit of their proposition. 
In other words, the public’s buy- 
ing habits can be successfully 
bucked sometimes if it is done 
with a sober realization that habits 
are being bucked. The danger in 
any mail-order proposition is in 
not making a careful enough study 
of buying habits. The advertis- 
ing of a mail-order business ts 
the business, but before a line of 
copy is written the advertiser 
should make an exhaustive study 
of buying habits. Frequently such 
a study or investigation will put 
an entirely new angle on the whole 
proposition and will almost write 
the copy itself. There have been 
mail-order failures that have been 
taken over by shrewd students of 
human nature who know what 
folks’ buying habits are and when 
it is safe to buck them, and these 
men have made successes of the 
failures because they have bridled 
instead of bucked buying habits. 


Arthur D. McTighe has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Air Service 
Journal, New. York, to become asso- 
ciated with the Class Journal Company, 
also of New York. He will represent 
Automotive Industries. 
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It haepened 
at the bank 


After the directors’ meeting the conversation turned 
tothe war. One mentioned the work the Y.M.C.A. 
is doing. And the round-table reply would sum up to 
this: “Yes, I’ve been following it closely. It’s splendid. 
One of the best things we’ve done.” 


Now, how have these busy men been “following it 
closely”? Where do they get the latest news of the 
“Y’s” activities in our cantonments and with the 
Expeditionary Force? 


They read Association Men, 


Association Men is the official organ of the Y.M.C. A. 
and more. It is for everyone who is interested in the 
work the ““Y” is doing and the little touches of camp 
life that come from our fighting men. That’s why so 
many bankers and big financial men from coast to 
coast (as our subscription lists show) are reading 
Association Men every month. 


This kind of circulation makes Association Men valuable for 
advertisers of quality goods. And here are two more facts 
which prove its worth, to readers as well as to advertisers. 


Since September 1917 its circulation has doubled and the 
advertising space it carries has increased 90%, 


Yet the rate is the same as last September, 40 cents a line, $168 
apage. Now, contracts for certain periods can be made at this 
fate. Good business will demand an increase in the near future. 


ASSCLIATION 
the class ME ee interest 


F.C.FRE =MAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L, WARD, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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The tollowing figures show 
six of Chicago’s seven newspaf 
profitable to any advertiser wh 
Chicago market: 


its of Chi- 


cago). 


in city lim- 


City (with- 


The Daily News.. .339, 
The American.. 


| 
1 





(These figures sin week d 
ending September 30, 1917, whid@test a 
available for all Chicago paper; 


The Daily News Chi 
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GIMBEL’S is back 
in The TRIBUNE! 


vertising columns of last Sunday’s New 

York Tribune and have been admitted to 
its columns for future advertising. There are good 
reasons. 

On October 22, 1916, the advertising of the 
big department store at Broadway and 33rd Street 
was excluded from The Tribune for “‘cause.”’ 

The cause for which Gimbel’s was excluded 
from The Tribune was told at that time in its col- 
umns. Now Gimbel’s comes back into the adver- 
tising columns of The Tribune for “cause.” 

The controlling cause is that the publishers of 
The Tribune have become convinced that the rea- 
sons for their former criticisms of Gimbel's adver- 
tising methods have ceased to exist in the conduct 
of that great business. 

Since October, 1916, The Tribune has con- 
timued its former practice of watching Gimbel’s 
methods of making representations to the public 
regarding the goods offered for sale by that store, 
in newspaper advertisements or otherwise, as it has 
watched the methods of mercantile houses gener- 
ally, particularly in this city. 

It is gratifying to The Tribune to be able to 
say that for a long time Gimbel’s has stood the 
severest tests of the application of The Tribune's 
principles of truth in advertising, of candor and fair 
dealing with their customers and of sincerity of 
purpose in affording satisfaction to every purchaser 
from them. 

We are fully persuaded that the house of Gim- 
bel Brothers, in its public advertising and in its 
representations to customers, is now measuring and 
living up to The Tribune’s fundamental pea, 
“First to Last—The Truth.” 


STR AERIS IRN NORS RE SSI 5 AL OARRRRRARIES 
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Selling the Manufacturer to the 
Working Man 


mportant for War-Efficiency as Selling Him Patriotism and the 
War 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


AVEKYBODY is . pretty well 

convinced by this time that 
labor is going to win or lose this 
war for the United States. And 
advertising has been called on to 
sell the war to the working man. 
| believe that advertising, which 
is synonymous with truth, will sell 
the war to the workingman. 

But is this enough? 

There are three parties, mu- 
tually interdependent, essential to 
the successful prosecution of war 
industry. They are the United 
States Government, the manufac- 
turer and labor. In selling the war 
to the working man the United 
States Government has, in effect, 
been sold to him. 


The force of advertising has. 


been resorted to in driving home 
in the mind of labor the necessity 
of standing back of the production 
programme, Advertising, likewise, 
has been employed to avoid strikes 
that hamper the efficient supplying 
of the tighting forces, to combat 
insidious enemy propaganda—in 
short, to bend the entire force of 
labor and, indeed, of the whole 
American. people to unified action. 

The programme is sweeping in 
character. It sets forth the patri- 
otism, as a general proposition, of 
sticking everlastingly “on the job.” 
_ The Government and the manu- 
tacturer are both busy selling the 
United States to the workingman. 
And that is good as far as it goes. 
But who is selling the manu- 
lacturer io the workingman ? 

There is no denying that labor 
has a ccep-rooted suspicion of 
capital, a: typified in the man-in- 
the-swiv. |-chair. There have been 
some ca.cs in the past where 
labor ha: had just grounds for 
this suspicion, but in the main the 
man-in-the-swivel-chair has done 
his duty by labor. 


The trouble has been that, for 


generations, he has been devot:ng 
all his efforts to selling goods to 
the public, and none to selling pay 
envelopes to employees. 

He has realized that it is neces- 
sary to do more than turn out a 
product of high qualtty and let it 
sell itself. No matter how fine 
the goods, he knows he must sell 
them. 

He has failed to realize that for 
his own interests he should do 
more than merely hand out en- 
velopes containing good money 
and throw open the doors to a 
plant with model working condi- 
tions. He has failed to realize 
that he must sell these things to 
labor—that he must sell himself 
to labor. 


LABOR PREVENTED THIS CONTRACT 


Let us consider a specific case. 
In Philadelphia there is a man 
who owns an underwear factory. 
Until recently he catered to a 
hungry civilian market (under- 
wear is getting to be a luxury for 
civilians, as may be noted by the 
prices). All was serene. He was 
paying higher wages than he had 
ever paid before. He decided to 
do his bit. He sold a very profit- 
able bookful of orders to another 
manufacturer, and turned his en- 
tire organization over to Govern- 
ment work on a flat contract which 
would take him months to fill. 
The profit margin was not so 
large as it was on the more elastic 
civilian business, and it could not 
be increased, but it looked like 
stabilized production in which he 
and his employees would do their 
bit, the latter by working patri- 
otically on their already high 
wages. Did the latter do that? 

They did not. They struck for 
a twenty-per-cent raise immedi- 
ately on hearing that he had taken 
on Government work. 
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Had he granted this increase he 
would have lost just five cents on 
every garment he turned out for 
months to come. He pointed this 
out to the employees, but they 
were obdurate. He did have the 
good fortune, however, to get a 
release from his contract, and so 
saved himself from bankruptcy. 
Then he tackled the job of build- 
ing up his business all over again. 

Were these workers unpatri- 
otic? In effect, yes. In motive, 
no. They simply did not believe 
him when he told them the facts. 
Their line of reasoning ran some- 
what like this: 

“War orders.—Big profits —Why 
should we slave to put them in 
your pocket ?—We’re just as patri- 
otic as the next, but we draw the 
line at your fattening on our 
patriotism.—Can’t stand a twenty- 
per-cent raise without failing ?— 
Camouflage!—We don’t believe 
your books.—You can juggle fig- 
ures.—You’re getting yours. We 
want ours.—Come across!” 

The whole trouble lay in the 
fact that this manufacturer had 
never made any effort to sell him- 
self to his employees before the 
crisis arrived. He sort of chucked 
good wages and good working 
conditions at them, and let it go at 
that. His effort to sell them con- 
fidence came too late. 

It’s just one instance, but it’s 
typical, of a large percentage of 
the labor trouble we have experi- 
enced since the war began. 

Here and there we find refresh- 
ing examples of manufacturers 
who really sell themselves to their 
employees. The enterprise of 
Henry Ford is but one of them. 
And lest someone arise to say in 
that case it is all due to the five 
dollars a day, I could mention one 
specific plant where the average 
pay envelope, including workers 
who take from one to five days off 
to “rest up,” is thirty dollars a 
week, and where the merely ordi- 
narily good operator of a sewing- 
machine has no trouble in pulling 
down $45 and $50 a week, and sev- 
eral stick from $60 to $79 in their 
jeans or knitting-bags, as the case 
may be. And this plant has been 
having labor troubles. 


There is no reason under the 
sun—always provided the proposi- 
tion is really fair—why labor can- 
not be sold through advertising 
and methods of modern service 
salesmanship, just as the public is, 
Labor is human. It’s part of the 
public, and a very large part. The 
man who labors with his hands 
has all the human appreciation of 
justice and the square deal, and he 
reasons. But he reasons from a 
limited understanding. And this 
is all the more reason why he has 
to be sold, in truth and sincerity 


LABOR JUST NATURALLY Is 
SUSPICIOUS 


Let me draw a picture. It is 
natural that the less a man under- 
stands about a thing he realizes is 
complex the more suspicious he is 
of it. Now, we have three men in 
a room, a capitalist, a superin- 
tendent and a laborer. The capi- 
talist and the superintendent are 
holding a whispered conversation. 
It has nothing to do with the 
laborer. It’s about some abstruse 
production problem or marketing 
problem. The laborer is curious, 


because he does not know what is 


going on. Because it is a secret 
he gets vaguely suspicious. Does 
it affect him, he asks himself. 
Maybe they’re using those clever 
brains of theirs to put something 
over on him. : 
Enter the villain, the profes- 
sional labor agitator, with a keen 
appreciation of the workingman’s 
viewpoint, also a warped phil- 
osophy and a bitter grudge, and, 
perhaps, with sincerity. Followsa 
whispered conversation between 
villain and laborer. By gum! he 
suspected all along they were try- 
ing to put something over on him. 
He won’t stand for it any longer. 
His mind is made up. He's going 
to wade right in, and he won't be 
turned from his purpose by any 
clever, twisting words, and so . - . 
Capitalist and superintendent are 
surprised and pained. It is unrea- 
sonable for him to ask for more 
money, for recognition of _ the 
union, for a seven-hour-and-fifty- 
seven-minute day, for payment at 
the rate of fifty cents an hour n- 
stead of a dollar for two hours, 
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—To Help You 
Make Your Sales Literature What 
You Think it Ought to Be 


PMUSMSNRADADICANALAUUEN SAGA GUUEEULLOOEOONUADOLGSHNUHOUEOEUTAOESHEAAUOEANAU DU OROOT UO ERO EPAPER PE Ae 
ee 


put these two questions to yourself: 


“Am I entirely satisfied that our sales literature 
is the best that we could use for our purpose?” 


“To meet the abnormal conditions existing, could we 
improve on any of the printed sales helps we are using?” 


If there is any doubt in your own mind as to whether 
your sales literature is all that you think it ought to 
be, we invite you to make use of our co-operation 
in the planning, preparation and printing of sales 
literature that pays. 
For many of our clients, we plan, prepare and produce their 
advertising matter in its entirety. 


Some use our service and facilities to insure the carrying out 
of their own ideas in the most effective printed forms—covering 
layouts, illustrations and engraving as well as the printing. 


Others make use of our service for suggestions and printing 


only—printing that is unusual both in character and quality. 


You can take as much of this co-operation as you 
want or need to make your sales literature all that 
you think it ought to be. 


We will be glad to go into your advertising literature requirements with you. Write us. 


ee TTR ee OMT 
—_—LL. ee eee nM mmm mn 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 
Effective Direct Advertising 


LANSING .: MICHIGAN 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St.Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St. Paul Philade!phia 
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or whatever excuse has been fur- 
nished to the laborer by the vil- 
lain, which the laborer really 
thinks is his underlying motive— 
an! which very often is not. 
{{uman nature loses much of its 
estimation in the minds of this 
capitalist and superintendent, who 
have been so busy figuring to a 
nicety just how they can cater to 
the whimsical little fancies of the 
- kle and irresponsible public. 
ey decide that they must get a 
cli » and put the laborer in his 
pla ace,and . . 
It's all so futile! 
This capitalist. and this superin- 
dent know perfectly well that 
if a rotten salesman goes to an 
unintell gent storekeeper with a 
good line and just lays it before 
him, at the same time that a clever 
lesman marches in with a poor 
ind sells it to him, the store- 
er is going to buy the poor 
from the clever salesman. 
this same capitalist and super- 
ndent too often merely lay 
good line of fair wages and 
working cunditions before 
workingman, and then put 
hands in their pockets and 
out the window while the 
er salesman-agitator proceeds 
ell said workingman his rotten 
composed of error, warped 
ophy and prejudice. 


OYEES MUST BE CONFIDED IN 


may be true that the working- 
has no moral right nor legal 
to know anything about the 
of the business other than 
he gives and gets in ex- 
c. The same is true of the 
Yet in these days of mod- 
husiness it has been found 
good policy to take the public 
well into one’s confidence. 
not labor ? 
may be true that there is such 
ss of detail that it cannot all 
plained, nor would it be un- 
tood if explained. But that is 
‘ument that as ‘much as pos- 
should not be explained to 
of the things in which labor 
1 interest, or curiosity if you 
And the tendency should be 
etch this as much as possible 
r than to contragt it. 
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It is good for the manufacturer 
to conduct an advertising and pub- 
licity and personal campaign to 
sell the war and the United States 
to his employees. But in doing 
this, let him not forget that in his 
individual relation with his own 
employees it may be advisable for 
him to take stock and consider if 
there is not something more he 
can add in the way of selling him- 
self to his employees. It will be 
for his own good, for the good of 
the employees and for the good of 
the nation. 


“Free” ‘Transportation in Re- 
turn for Advertising 
Contracts between railroads and news- 
papers, calling for advertising to be 
paid for by free ‘transportation, may be 
continued through the present calendar 
year, but no new contracts must be 
made. This is the suggestion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to W. 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, and Mr. McAdoo has issued an 
order in accordance with the suggestion. 
Earlier in the year an order was is- 
sued prohibiting the issuance of free 
transportation in return for advertising, 
but the order was held up when it was 
pointed out that in various sections of 
the country mileage books had been is- 
sued to publishers in payment for adver- 
tising and that the war tax had been 

paid on these books. 

The new ruling expressly forbids the 
use of transportation, issued in return 
for advertising, in interstate journeys 
and expressly provides that no new con- 
tracts shall be made and that transporta- 
tion issued on present contracts will 
become void if not used during 1918. 


- ln . 
No Delay in Soldiers’ Magazine 
Mail 
Postmaster-General Burleson has writ- 
ten a letter emphatically denying the 
charge that “thousands of boxes of 
periodicals are held at various depots on 
account of lack of transportation facili- 
ties.”? “The Post Office Department can 
handle and has been satisfactorily han- 
dling for many months the delivery of 
these magazines to the American sol-, 
diers,’’ he writes in a letter to the Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association. ‘‘Maga- 
zines are being turned over to the 
military authorities to furnish them to 
soldiers about to embark for France, 
and also to those soldiers who are 
at cantonments in training for service 

abroad.” 


J, is 


Schiffman, formerly of Frank 
Kiernan & Co., New York, has become 
associated with the Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Company of that city. 





Movies Assist Canada to Increase 
Production 


What the Dominion and Provincial Governments Are Accomplishing 
by Means of Visual Education 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


ANADA is pioneering in the 
matter of using motion pic- 
tures to educate its people. To- 


day the Province of Ontario has © 


its own Provincial Motion Picture 
Bureau, under Director S. C. 
Johnson, while the Dominion 
Government is at work co-ordi- 
nating the many films it possesses 
under a similar department. The 
other provinces are doing the 
same, but as Ontario has led the 
way, the story of what this prov- 
ince has done will be typical. 

It is just a year or so ago that 
educational films became a reality, 
and it is less than a decade since 
they were even predicted. Since 
the days of these early prophets 
big industrial concerns have 


adopted motion pictures in their 


sales departments and_ have 
equipped great numbers of sales- 
men with projecting machines. 
Motion pictures are used in the 
elimination of waste motion. In 
fact, the development of the mo- 
tion pictures ranges from the film- 
ing of individual family events to 
showing the best way to fatten 
hogs. 

Within the past two years On- 
tario has had prepared, under the 
personal direction of the experts 
associated with the Department of 
Agriculture, more than fifty films 
for the purpose of promoting bet- 
ter farming methods. These films 
have been made with great care, 
by a Canadian company, right on 
actual farms and, in the cases of 
growing crops, the entire film has 
been taken season by season at 
the same precise place so that the 
sharp eyes of the farmer would 
not discount the effectiveness of 
the exhibition by the discovery 
that the “harvest scene” was in a 
different section from the “plant- 
ing scene.” That kind of manip- 
ulation is not tolerated for an in- 
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stant, and it is for that reason 
that the Bureau has been so long 
in getting its films ready for re 
lease; in some cases it takes two 
years to complete a film, while in 
others crop failure or destruction 
enforces delays. 


MARKED INTEREST IN THE FILMs 


The Bureau has now on releas« 
more than fifty films and more are 
being completed almost daily. Re- 
cently the Bureau was granted 
$52,000 for the extension of its 
work, and it seems probable that 
the work will be further greatl) 
extended at the end of the cur 
rent year. The Department of 
Agriculture has equipped its agri 
cultural representatives, each of 
whom tour a county in the inter 
ests of greater production, with a 
projecting machine. These men 
attend the rural meetings and also 
organize their own circuits, ex- 
hibiting the various films supplied 
by the Provincial Bureau and giv- 
ing lectures on better farming 
methods. The increased interest 
resulting from the use of motion 
pictures in this work has been so 
encouraging that the Department 
is taking another step forward 
Beginning immediately, one com- 
edy reel will be shown as the ini 
tial number and one other comedy 
or drama reel as the final number 
on each programme. Supplement 
ing the educational films in this 
way with Charlie Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford, Max Linder and others 
has as its object larger audiences. 
increased interest in the educa- 
tional features and entertainment 
for remote: rural communities 
The pictures are shown free at 
all these farmers’ gatherings. 

The prime object of this work 
is to increase production and effi 
ciency in farming methods. There- 
fore, what the authorities are do 
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Minneapolis 
Merchants 


—use the MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL more than any 


other paper every week in 
the year. 


They are on the ground and 
know circulation values in 
Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis Journal 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ing in the way of visual educa- 
tional work should be of interest 
to every merchandiser. The fact 
that the Canada Food Board is 
utilizing Ontario’s Provincial 
Motion Picture Bureau in its 
forthcoming campaign for in- 
creased preduction in 1918, as an 
adjunct to its other publicity 
forces, should interest advertising 
men especially. The Food Board 
is using this form of publicity for 
the first time. 

That the farmers appreciate 
what the Government is doing for 
them is shown by the attendance 
at the meetings held by the agri- 
cultural representatives. In four 
weeks’ meetings (usually three a 
week) in forty-five counties the 
total attendance was 67,801. <A 
three-week circuit among the 
Women’s Institutes of Simcoe 
County (a typical county) brought 
out an attendance of 1,500. More 
than 5,000 farmers have seen the 
“Wool Grading” film since Nov- 
ember 1, 1917. The average at- 
tendance per film since this date 
varies from 20 to 5,000, according 
to the subject. The cost of this 
educational work is exceptionally 
low as compared with the former 
lecture methods. The cost per 
capita of attendance now stands at 
less than three cents as against the 
former 15 cents. 


COMPARING A MOVIE COW WITH A 
REAL ONE 


Director Johnson tells of many 
incidents that indicate the inherent 
advantages of moving-picture 
demonstrations. During the show- 
ing of the film entitled “The Con- 
formation of a Holstein Dairy 
Cow,” a discussion arose about 
the comparative merits of a local 
Holstein cow and the world’s-rec- 
ord-holder Mollie Rue Rattler. To 
settle the point the agricultural 
representative took his projection 
machine right into the cow barn 
and hung his screen beside the 
local Holstein, enabling those 
present to compare the two cows 
muscle for muscle. It was a dem- 
onstration that will be remem- 
bered by all who witnessed it. 

At the Winter Fair in Guelph, 
during the showing of the film 
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“Growing Mangel Seed,” a farme1 
informed the representative that 
he had hesitated about growing 
mangel seed, because he did 
not understand how the “young 
shoots” were planted, but tl 
after seeing how this was donc 
the movies he was going to gi 
them. «Thus another farmer wa 
induced to grow seed that has 
hithertofore been imported from 
Germany. 

“The Marketing of Live Stock” 
is a film that has been well re- 
ceived. It shows what happens to 
the cattle after they are sold or 
shipped by the farmer. This ree! 
has shown the farmer the reason 
why prices fluctuate and why it is 
necessary to grow certain types of 
beeves and hogs that the best 
prices may be obtained in the keen 
competition existing in the big 
stock-yards market. The demand 
for this film is growing and it m: 1 
yet outdistance the one on “On- 
tario Wool,” which has met with 
great favor since its release. 

The governmental use of moy 
ing pictures is not confined to ag 
ricultural work, but is broadening 
out along many lines. For in 
stance, the Canada Food Board is 
now making a composite picture 
from the four reels on “Back- 
Yard Gardening, Methods and 
Appliances” for use in encourag- 
ing greater food production in ur- 
ban centers. Five films have been 
made of road-making, and these 
are being used to encourage bet- 
ter road-building. Films have 
been made of “National Service 
on the Land,” which are being 
used in recruiting work among 
colleges and other places where 
girls foregather. This film has 
been loaned to the United States 
Government for use in similar re- 
cruiting work. Ten thousand fect 
of film have been made of N 
Ontario, showing the farms, the 
mines and other attractions for 
settlers. , 

Such is the result of one years 
employment of moving pictures in 
educational work. What Charlie 
Chaplin and his funny feet, _ 
Mary Pickford’s cunning dimp! 
will do during the next year is 
difficult to predict. 
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| heians About Your Share? 


N the “Twin City Market” the farmers pro- 
duced over $2,000,000,000 in crops in 1917— 
an increase of about $884,000,000 over 1916. 


This means an average annual income of more than 
$3,000 from crops alone. 


This income is now being spent freely for Jabor-sav- 
ing farm equipment, and all modern conveniences and 
comforts—automobiles, home furnishings, electrical 
appliances, kitchen cabinets, pianos, victrolas, wearing 
apparel, jewelry, stoves—yes, even advertised trade- 
marked brands of foodstuffs. 


You cannot afford to overlook the “Twin City Market.” 


We have helped others to open the trade doors to this 
market. We can help you, and we will gladly work 
in co-operation with your advertising agency. 


Put your advertising and merchandising problems up 
to us—especially any connected with the “Twin City 
Market.” 


MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
306-14 Plymouth Building 
Minneapolis 
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ON J UDICIOUS 





Occasional action in opposi- 
tion to better judgment is a 
curious and contradictory attri- 
bute of mental normality often 
the cause of much subsequent 
introspection and self-reproof: 


The purchase of a silver pencil 
from an itinerant merchant at 
no saving in cost and with no 
effective warranty of value or 
durability, rather than from a 
jeweler of repute, constitutes 


— : 
ADVERTISING 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
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MARKETING from 





action in opposition to better 
judgment comparable to that of 
the buyer of illustration dis- 
tributing minor orders more or 
less promiscuously, though 
normally exercising discretion in 
placing those of major impor- 
tance with well established 
studios, whose work has 
achieved the confidence of the 
advertiser based on com- 
mand of public attention. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Your Attention For a 
. Moment ! 
These Figures Should Interest You 


Circulation 1916 = 1917 1918 

January 96,588 119,641 130,000 
February 98,135 120,325 140,000 
March 95,948 125,137 150,000 


Advertising 1915 1916 1917 1918 


J anuary 7157 8,176 9, 422 9,946 lines 


(increase in rate) 


February 9632 10,207 14,768 15,827 lines 
March 8748 10,338 11,549 14,305 lines 


April 3904 10,798 10,813 15,100 lines 
May 989 10,101 12,362 18,000 lines 


PHYSICAL CULTURE is growing faster right now than in 
any period in its entire career. It is growing in just the propor- 
tion that the public interest in physical efficiency is growing, and 
that is mighty fast. 

Our increase of almost 100% in advertising since 1915, as shown 
by the above table, has been achieved solely on our record as a 
producing medium, for 90% of our advertising is keyed. Under 
these conditions we just can’t help growing. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Flatiron Building - - New York City 
O. J. Elder, Advertising Manager 
Western Representative New England Representat::¢ 


ArcHer A. Kina, Inc. Metz B. Hayes, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Copy That Is and Isn 


The Opportunity of the Professional in Advert 
By Roy S. 


Of Berrien-Durstine, Inc., New -York 


HA 
a til 


.IX Goodness, we live in 
ie when advertising is re- 
garded as primarily a_ business. 
There may have been a day when 
the preparation of copy could be 
done by inspiration. Horn-rimmed 
gasses had quite a vogue in our 
est copy departments. There 
may have been a time when an 
advertising writer could fook at 
the ceiling a moment, jot down a 
few quick words and then ex- 
claim : 

“There, Mr. McGillicuddy! 
That’s the best possible slogan for 
your kippered herrings!” But that 
lay has passed. 

To-day advertisements have to 
«ll something. That, of course, 
is the great big first prime ele- 
mental essential object. But they 
can do it in a lot of different 
ways. And besides selling goods, 
or, rather, in order to sell goods 
in the most thorough and work- 
manlike way, it seems to me that 
an advertisement ought to do 
these things. 

First, it ought to be a unit. 
Somebody ought to visualize the 
finished edvertisement before a 
line is written or drawn. The 
other way is commoner. That’s 
why lots of advertisements have 
asplendid illustration, a good dis- 
jlay of the name and trade-mark 
and about six times as much copy 
a anybod» will read. An art di- 
rector has made a layout. In his 
lesign he has inserted a small 
block of horizontal lines on which 
te has lettered “Copy Here.” 

Off in the other end of the of- 
Mee a cc man has received a 
fequisitio, for seven or twelve 
alvertisenents. He has written 
them to suit his arguments. And 
then it's up to some poor typog- 
tapher to t-y to squeeze a three- 
hundred-word prose-poem into a 
)x2 space. Perhaps he may have 


Portion of address April 1 before the 
tw York Acvertising Club. 
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Bor tan 


Durstine 


Gp 


the hardihood to send it back wath 


.a polite request to cut 200 words 


out of the copy. The plates are 
made so he doesn’t annoy the art 
director. Then the copy man 
either jumps. up and ‘down and 
kicks the waste-basket or sends it 
back to be set in 8 point—depend- 
ing on the relative importance of 
the copy man and the type man. 

How much better it is when one 
man sits down quietly and works 
out the whole thing as a unit at 
once. Being primarily interested 
in writing advertising, I submit 
that the only place for an idea to 
start is with the man who is go- 
ing to develop the argument. 


COPY REPRESENTING PERSONALITY OF 
THE HOUSE 


The second attribute of a good 
advertisement is that it should 
honestly and adequately represent 
the house it advertises. It should 
look and sound like the house that 
signs it; not like the man who 
writes it. 

Every business, no matter how 
young or how old, has a person- 
ality. To catch the spirit of that 
personality and to reflect it in 
words and type and picture—that 
is the job of every advertisement 
as much as it is the job of an 
advertisement to sell. 

There isn’t any other form of 
writing where this element is 
present. The writer of fiction 
works all the days of his life to 
develop a style of his own. The 
writer of advertisements works 
all his days and most of his nights 
developing a different style for 
each one of his customers. 

Let me put it this way: 

There are certain words which 
mean more than they say. . The 
very sound of them suggests 
something. When you speak of a 
glass of cold water with ice clink- 
irg against its sides, that word 
clinking sounds liké the noise the 


aN TMver shy 


t 
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ice makes. I say that I’m jing- 
ling my keys and the word 
‘Single’ makes a noise like they 
do. The highbrows will tell you 
that words like these are called 
onomatopoetic. Johnson said of 
Gray’s Elegy, “It abounds with 
images which find a mirror in 
every mind, and with sentiments 
to which every heart returns an 
echo.” 

That’s what the words of an 
advertisement ought to do. A 
jeweler may say, “Your inspec- 
tion is invited.” A garage keeper 
may say, “Come in and look us 
over.” The jeweler’s’ invitation 
gives you a picture of dignity, 
charm, courtesy and_ breeding, 
with a little aloofness, as befits 
a business which doesn’t want 
everybody to come. The garage 
man’s invitation gives you a pic- 
ture of a man in jumpers wiping 
his hands on ‘a piece of waste. 

You can make out lists of 
words like charm, distinction, 
breeding, refinement, exquisite, 


replica, obtainable, individual, dec- 
orative, exceptional, characteris- 


tic, which convey an impression of 
atmosphere and high prices. Or 
you can make another list of 
words like jiffy, bounce, catch, 
slip, which give a hail-fellow-well- 
met background. The choice of 
words describing an idea must in- 
dicate as much sense of fitness as 
the choice of the idea itself. They 
must be appropriate to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

The typographers are doing the 
same thing. They use Bodoni for 
class, Cheltenham bold for a 
smash. So are the artists, who 
use a delicate wash-drawing for 
one subject and a German poster 
treatment for another. 

COPY MUST RING TRUE 

But there’s a great big danger 
in all this and that brings us to 
Number Three: 

Copy must be sincere. 

There is nothing more ridicu- 
lous, ineffective and stupid than an 
advertisement which doesn’t ring 
true. Too often you see a piece 
of up-stage copy about a product 
which ought to get right down 
close to the footlights and shoot 
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it across. The only way for a 
roughneck to seem real with real 
people is to be natural. Societ, 
copy that talks like a middle-class 
Londoner fools very few people. 
There are some who want you to 
give them artichokes instead of 
cabbage and want you to tell them 
that they are artichokes. Secretly 
they may prefer cabbage, but they 
like to think that you think they 
wear gardenias to business. 

However, the great majority of 
people—and the person who 
writes copy must keep the great 
majority in mind—want you to be 
sincere, if they want you to be 
anything. Don’t forget that the 
public really hasn’t any conscious 
preference in the matter. Like 
everything else designed to be 
real, an advertisement is an intru- 
sion. 

“Murder your darlings.” That's 
the first way to achieve sincerity 
in copy. : 

A good rule to follow is to cut 
out most first paragraphs. 

Once I wrote a booklet which 
had what I considered a particu 
larly able beginning. The man 
who was going to O. K. it read 
the first page and then carefull 
drew his pencil through the first 
three paragraphs. 

“But you’ve cut out my whole 
introduction,” I protested. 

“Exactly,” said he. “You're 
like an acrobat who comes out. 
wipes off his hands, tosses away 
his handkerchief, puts rosin on 
his feet and then starts to work 
We haven’t room for the prelimi- 
naries in advertising. They are 
just fine writing.” ; 

Once you have decided to omit 
the decorations, the second way 
to get sincerity into copy is to 
know what you are writing about. 

There are two ways to write 
advertising. One is to read all the 
printed matter previously written 
about a subject, go through all the 
scrap-books of advertisements al- 
ready run, and then boil down the 
ingredients thus obtained. 

The other way is to start fresh. 
See the factory. Try the prod- 
uct. Learn to know the men who 
make it. Try.it out on people. 
Find out for yourself how 
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good it is. Get excited about it. 

Then, instead of having a cam- 
paign seem like a chore that must 
be done, it will simply be a ques- 
tion of how soon and how fast 
you can get your ideas down on 
paper. 

Just as a matter of personal be- 
lief it seems to me that a lot of 
sincerity is lost in advertising 
copy when one man talks to the 
advertiser and another man writes 
the copy. All the fire and inspi- 
ration of personal contact is lost. 
Instructions are often misinter- 
preted. Too frequently the ob- 
ject is to get copy O. K.’d rather 
than to make it sell merchandise. 
Certainly it is safer to say that a 
sincere note will be obtained at 
first hand. 

3ut probably the surest way to 
get sincerity into copy is to keep 
out artificial tricks and superficial 
stunts... There are legitimate de- 
vices which make copy vivid and 
responsive, but the path is strewn 
with ideas that looked brilliant 
and weren’t, with trade charac- 
ters which warped whole selling 
plans; with adjectives upon which 
thousands were spent before it 
was found that they weren’t de- 
scriptive; with series in which 
one or two advertisements were 
natural and good and the rest 
were painfully strained to fill out 
the duration of the campaign. 

“Let’s make advertising what 
it is: an honest, sincere business 
without the fireworks and the 
side-shows and the _ ballyhooing. 

I was told the other day that a 
Western banker refused to make 
a loan because a percentage of 
the sum involved was to be spent 
in advertising. Thank Heaven, 
that isn’t the attitude of bankers 
who have studied advertising. 
One of them wrote the other 
day: 

“Good advertising will show the 
bank that the company knows 
how to run its business, which is 
one of the prime factors, natu- 
rally, in granting credit.” 

There are at least three bank- 
ers here in New York who loan 
money cheerfully for advertising 
and who are intensely interested 
in following the details of the 


campaign and in checking up all 
its parts to see that they dovetail, 
There are many high officials jp 
banks here whose earlic: bysi- 
ness training was in advertising. 
Yes, there are plenty of indica- 
tions that that Western banker js 
in the minority, and it is such or- 
ganizations as this that will con- 
vince him that an = advertising 
man is not a cross between an 
East Indian crystal gazer and 3 
rah-rah college student. 

By which we are brought to 
point four. An advertisement 
should combine two points of viey 
—the viewpoint of the advertising 
and the viewpoint of a man 
trained in writing. 

WHERE THE TRAINED WRITER SCORES 

It’s perfectly simple when you 
stop to think of it. You put an 
advertisement in a newspaper or 
a magazine and it immediately 
goes into a competition with the 
best writing brains of the coun- 
try. More than that, the writers 
of editorial material have an ad 
vantage at the start. The public 
buys the newspaper or the maga- 
zine for its editorial contents: 

Now imagine an advertisement 
coming in competition with the 
human, timely, vivid words that 
these men write in headlines and 
in news columns. Imagine such 
an advertisement written by a 
man whose chief exercise in com- 
position consists of dictating let- 
ters that start: “Yours of the 
tenth at hand and in reply would 
say.” Is it any wonder lots of 
advertising doesn’t pay: 

That’s where the trained writer 
of advertising earns his living 
He applies to business the same 
knowledge of human _ emotions 
that the newspaper applies to cur 
rent events. 

After the writer of 
has dug out his facts, planned his 
advertisements and written them 
to the best of his specialized abil 
ity—then comes the most abso 
lutely crucial time of all. Its 
when he sits down with the ad- 
vertiser to go over what has been 
prepared. ie 

In every field in which writs 

(Continued on pave 160) 
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GOOD BUSINESS versus EXPEDIENCY 


eT is a recognized fact that the volume of circu- 
@lation sales of magazines generally has been, and 
Roy be, affected by these three conditions— 


1—Increases in subscription price. (Today's 
Housewife increased last year from 50 to 
75 cents.) 


2—The 50% postal ruling. 
3—The war. 


Expediency dictates that we, in common with other pub- 
lishers, maintain the volume of circulation which we had 
before these conditions became a factor, which would compel 
the use of methods such as the following—mailing exten- 
sively and continuously to expirations, employing expensive 
and unprofitable direct canvassers, over-inflated mail pro- 
motion effort, etc. 


Goop Business dictates building for a standard of quality 
and profit—profit to us and to the advertiser—rather than 
straining to maintain a previously fixed volume of circula- 
tion, at unwarranted expense to ourselves and sacrifice in 
value to advertisers. 


What Good Business Means 


Goop Business dictates the necessity for greater profit— 
in two forms—actual increased net revenue from circula- 
tion in proportion to volume, and increased profit through 
enlarged volume of advertising as a result of greater respon- 
siveness and per copy value to advertisers. 


Goop Business dictates that we meet the desire on the 
part of advertisers for those publications only which are on 
a sound basis now, and whose publishers have the courage 
and the foresight to prepare themselves in such a way as to 
insure a continuance of this sound basis. 


Goop Business dictates that we make the necessary plans 
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right now to meet without undue pressure the difficulties 
which may be imposed through increased postal rates, con- 
tinuance of the high cost of paper, and other possible war 
problems. 

Goop BusInEss dictates that we base our advertising rate 
on such an amount of circulation as we know absolutely that 
we can deliver, without undue pressure or expense, and even 
under the most unexpected conditions. 


E have elected to choose Goop Business. We know 

in advance that leading advertisers and their agents 

are in hearty sympathy with this decision. Many of them 
have stated to us voluntarily in the course of the past few 
months that they would welcome the adoption of this policy 
on the part of all magazines, as it will stabilize the business. 


New Rate $7.00 Per Line 

THEREFORE, beginning with the June issue, the line rate 
of Today’s Housewife will be $3. This is based on a circu- 
lation of 600,000, which is lower than there is any possibility 
of our reaching. We will guarantee, with the usual cash 
rebate clause, 600,000 circulation. 

It is important to note that this does not mean that the 
circulation will reach as low a figure as 600,000. This figure 
has been selected merely because it is looked upon as the 
absolute minimum. 


A Larger and Better Magazine 


LSO, beginning with the June issue, we will mate- 
rially increase the number of pages in each issue of 
Today’s Housewife. 


Absolutely no changes will be made in the editorial char- 
acter of the magazine. There will naturally be improvement 
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along the lines that we have followed for years, made pos- 
sible by the larger book. 


This will enable Today’s Housewife to meet even more 
fully than in the past the requirements of its worth-while 
purpose, to serve American housewives sincerely and practi- 
cally in the problems of their everyday lives. 


The war has tremendously strengthened the force of the 
normal, established editorial appeal of Today’s Housewife. 
Women’s minds are on the serious things of life today, and 
they will continue so for all time to come. Today’s House- 
wife is in complete harmony with this mood and attitude. 
It is meeting the needs of women today as they have never 
been met before, because the needs of women for a magazine 
of the type of Today’s Housewife have never been so intense 
as they are right now. 


The following quotation from a letter from H. M. Geiger, 
President, Geiger-Jones Company, Canton, Ohio, principal 
owners of Today’s Housewife, has a definite interest in this 
connection : 


“Today’s Housewife is being operated on a sound finan- 
cial basis. It represents an ideal—it has a definite purpose 
to perform. This ideal and this purpose have developed and 
grown stronger under the influence of such conditions a: 


have been brought about by the War. 


“That Today’s Housewife is to be fully able to take ad- 
vantage of the greatly increased opportunity thus created for 
it is guaranteed by the determination on the part of it 
owners to back the property to the limit.” 


Today’s Housewife 
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Exactly What Work Can Women 
Dor 


They Can Do Almost Any Job Men Have Done, as Shown by a Report 
of English Women’s War Work 


By John Allen Murphy 


AS he war goes on the United 
fk States will find, just as 
every other belligerent has found, 
that it will be necessary to throw 
an evct-increasing amount of our 
civilian work onto the shoulders 

f nen, 

Employers are reconciled to 
this prospect, but what they 
would like to know is, what is 
the limit of a woman’s capacity 
todo a man’s work? What kind 
of work is she able to do? What 
kind is unsuited to her ability? 
Are her limitations solely phys- 
ical or is she also temperamental- 
ly and intellectually disqualified 
from doing certain work that has 
always been performed by men? 

These are important questions 
and very perplexing to those em- 
ployers whose entire experience 
has been in dealing with men. Of 
course there is a great deal of 
industrial work that women can 
do. There is no doubt about this 
because they have been doing it 
for years. But, on the other hand, 
there are many jobs that have 
been regarded as exclusively mas- 
culine. At least women have not 
been employed in them. Whether 
they weren’t thought to be suited 
for the work or whether they 
didn’t care to do it or weren’t 
obliged to do it, makes no dif- 
ference. What manufacturers are 
anxious to learn is, can women do 
this work now? 

The answer is that the women 
of Eneland, France and other 
countrics are successfully engaged 
in all sorts of occupations that 
they never entered before. What 
the women of other nations are 
doing, the women of the United 
States most certainly can do. The 
fact is that war changes people, 
so that they scarcely know them- 
selves. It suddenly fits them for 


responsibilities that they could not 
12 


have assumed before. Responsi- 
bility develops talents. Certain 
classes of women, who may have 
been somewhat frivolous, have 
been sobered by the war. They 
have. become serious and earnest 
and are now doing work that for- 
merly was beyond them. Women, 
who have never worked, are now 
going to work. They have to. 
In tackling real difficulties, they 
are finding that they have capa- 
bilities that they never knew they 
possessed. 


MANY AMERICAN WOMEN ALREADY 
TRAINED 


In employing women to do 
strange tasks, the United States 
will not have to depart so far 
from custom as have our allies. 
Women are already widely em- 
ployed in this country. They are 
holding down a great variety of 
jobs that the women of Europe 
before the war were not allowed 
to try. The women abroad. had 
not gained the foothold in indus- 
trial pursuits that our women long 
have held. In Europe more wom- 
en were engaged in agricultural 
and domestic occupations and in 
what might be called home manu- 
facturing, than in this country, 
but in giving them a chance to 
handle various factory processes 
America has led the way. 

That is, it did until the war. 
Now the reverse is probably true. 
It would appear that there is 
hardly a job of any kind that the 
women of England, France and 
Germany are not doing. There 
is much we can learn from their 
experience, although we, too, have 
opened up many new occupations 
to women since 1914, especially 
since we entered the conflict our- 
selves. 

It is important that information 


on the subject be disseminated. 
5 
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‘Lhis is true not only of the labor 
question, but of all questions that 
pertain to the war. Making 
known generally what you have 
found, is a good way to help win 
the war quickly. There is great 
necessity for speeding up in prac- 
tically all lines. Therefore, hold- 
ing back information that may be 
helpful in accomplishing this is 
a very unpatriotic attitude to take. 
If a manufacturer finds that 
women can be used in doing cer- 
tain processes that had always 
been the work of men, it is his 
duty to make it known. Now is 
the time to pool ideas. Every- 
body must throw in something in 
order that the nation’s arm may 
have the maximum of strength be- 
hind it. 

Even in England, where this 
subject has been studied for three 
years, there is still no absolute 
uniformity in methods. Right in 
the same trade the processes on 
which women are employed vary 
a great deal. In one factory or 
in one district women may have 
taken over practically all the proc- 


esses, and in another factory men 
are still doing this work. There 
may be inside reasons for this 


lack of uniformity. It can’t all 
be due to the unwillingness of the 
manufacturer to profit from the 
experience of a competitor. 


ENGLAND'S EXPERIENCE IN SPECIAL 


FIELDS 

Now let us see what work is 
being done in England by women. 
The list of the processes to be 
given necessarily cannot be en- 
cyclopedic. The list is only in- 
tended to suggest the wide range 
of civilian work that women are 
capable of performing. Most of 
the data given are taken from an 
excellent pamphlet on the subject, 
which has been compiled by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, and which is based 
on reports issued by the British 
Government. 

Pottery INpustry: Women are 
now used in making, turning, 
dipping and packing stoneware, 
such as jam jars. They are able 
to work only on certain sizes, and 
it is necessary to have men around 


INK 

to do all heavy carrying. 11 the 
manufacture of clay ware, such as 
flower pots, roofing tiles, land 
drains, domestic ware, etc., women 
are successfully handling eight 
processes. They are also en ‘gaged 
extensively in making sanitary 
ware, such as sinks and in mak- 
ing furnace blocks and fire bricks. 
In the manufacture of common 
and glazed bricks, women are per- 

forming fourteen separate proc- 
esses. Some of this work requires 
training, but much of it can be 
done after a short period of in- 
struction. This is an industry 
where women were employed to 
only a very slight extent before 
the war. 

THE BrusH TRADE: There are 
many branches of this industry, 
in most of which women are now 
being employed. This is a line 
of work that gave employment to 
women even in the days of peace, 
but the number of those engaged 
in it has greatly increased since 
the war. In the manufacture of 
household and toilet brushes there 
are three operations, —s as 
pan work, drawn work and bone 
work. In the first, women are 
now carrying on five processes. 
In the drawn work they are also 
doing five separate tasks, and in 
the bone work they are success- 
fully doing every process except- 
ing cutting and “first. fashioning.” 
In making paint and_ varnish 
brushes, women are engaged in 
seven processes. In making shav- 
ing brushes they are doing all the 
processes. It seems that women 
are able to work in this business 
after a “very short period of pro- 
bation.” A few processes require 
a much longer period of training. 
It is an industry, however, in 
which the intelligent woman can 
soon learn to do the work. 

THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: 
“Owing to the heavy nature ol 
some of the work,” to quote trom 
the Corn Exchange Bank's book- 
let, “and to the fact that in the 
past it has been customary for 
the same man to be employed on 
different kinds of work, some too 
heavy for women, some compara- 
tively light and suitable for wom- 
en, a certain amount of re-organl- 
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zation and adaptation will be 
necessary if women are to be sub- 
stituted with success. In another 
respect the industry is exceptional, 
in that it affords scope for the 
employment of specially trained 
university women (chemists) in 
the works’ laboratories as analysts 
or research workers.” It seems 
that in alkali manufacture itself 
it has not been possible to substi- 
tute women, although they are 
used to empty roll sulphur moulds. 
In acid manufacture they are used 
for filling, stoppering and packing 
carboys. Care has to be taken to 
prevent gassing from the fumes. 
In the manufacture of light chem- 
icals women are capable of per- 
forming quite a few tasks that 
have formerly been handled by 
men. It is claimed that women 
could be satisfactorily employed 
to a greater extent in some proc- 
esses in the chemical industry 
than has been done so far. Wom- 
en are used very extensively in 
doing general laboring work in 
the chemical business. No special 
experience is required for this 
other than the ability to do hard 
physical labor and to follow di- 
rections. Some of the tasks being 
performed by women are: un- 
loading boats and trucks of slack, 
coal, coke, fire bricks, timber, 
sand, and drain pipes; loading 
barges with coal, etc., and trucks 
with sacks; filling and wheeling 
barrows (load up to 1% to 2 
cwt., including barrow); wheel- 
ing carboys of acids; washing, 
rolling and painting iron drums; 
bagging coke, chemical manure, 
etc.; cleaning and emptying evap- 
orating tanks, and general clean- 
ing operations; trimming coal for 
furnaces and levelling ashes; 
washing bogies; breaking up 
pyrites; and carting. 

CHINA AND EARTHENWARE 
TRADE: Women have been em- 
ployed in this industry for years, 
although since the war _ started 
they have taken over many addi- 
tional processes formerly done ex- 
clusively by men. There are, of 
course, quite a few things in mak- 
ing china that inexperienced wom- 
en cannot do, because both skill 
and strength are required This, 


INK 


however, is one of those ficids jin 
which manufacturers differ as to 
women’s ability to do men’s work. 
In quite a few cases work that 
was claimed to be beyo the 
capacity of women is beiny: suc- 
cessfully done by them. For most 
of the work in this indysiry 
short period of training is :eces- 
sary. Men whochave worked in 
this trade in England and who are 
beyond military age are used as 
teachers. 
ESSENTIALLY WORK FOR WOMEN 


Heavy CLotHinG Trapr: This 
is a woman’s industry. [efore 
the war most of the work done in 
it was by women. Men, however, 
did much of the cutting, trim- 
ming and fitting up. It is said, 
however, that women are now 
even doing these three processes. 
It seems that. women are first 
employed as assistants to men 
who are skilled in the business, 
and in this way are gradually 
trained to do the work themselves 

THE Cotton TRADE: This is an- 
other business that belonged al- 
most wholly to women. Here 
also there were certain processes 
that custom had always reserved 
for men. Women can be trained 
to perform most of these tasks. 
In some of the processes, such as 
weaving, women carried on a 
great deal of the work, but since 
the war started they are doing a 
much larger proportion of it. 

Friour MIL.inc: This is one of 
those lines from which women 
were almost entirely barred be- 
fore the war. It is significant that 
in England women are now en- 
gaged in a great many depart- 
ments of the flour milling busi- 
ness. They are carrying on SIx 
processes in the sack-house, eight 
in the warehouse, and four in the 
mill proper. Most of the work 
is not hard for a woman to do. 
Some of it requires greater re- 
sponsibilities than others. To do 
work such as sampling, only wom- 
en of higher intelligence are quali- 
fied. : 

Gas AND ELECcTRICITY SUPPLY: 
In the words of the Corn [-xchange 
National Bank, “There is much 

(Continued on page 133) 
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re WANT AD AMMUNITION 


Psi llustrative opportunities abound in every field of ad- 
served vertising endeavor. In every field it is the Human 
_— Interest Ammunition that achieves desired results. 
uch as As an organization of Recognized Creative and IIlus- 
on a trative Artists of Big Ideas we offer a Service that 
Foe comprehends the Special-Individual Human interest 
“ty need of each opportunity. The Illustrations appearing 
one of above are part of the 144-Shot Special Want-ad Am- 
vomen munition Campaign for Newspapers now running. 
: ba Book “A” is ready for distribution with Illustrations for immediate use. 
part OUR ART SERVICE 
- busi- Embracing Powerful Character  Illustrations— 
on Six Picture Salesmen— Direct Appeal — Up-to-Date 
eight Data Stuff— Artistic Retouching— Broad Tone 
in the Handling—Color Values in Black and White— 
work Iridescent and Sunshine Color Effects and 
to do. Beautiful Pen and Ink Technique is in use by 


er re- National Advertisers, Agencies and Newspapers. 
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i ART SERVICE 
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) Republic Bldg. Chicago 
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Wasted Food 


There are more than 800,000 
farm families on SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING’S subscription list who 


permitted enough food to waste | 





last year to feed an army. 


They could not afford to take the 


time to save it in the old ways. 


This waste can be avoided this 


year if-— - 
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Manufacturers of canning and de- 


hydrating outfits for farmers have 





the vision and the nerve to use big 
space and strong, convincing, 
understandable copy in SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING to tell these 800,000 


farm families how they can in- 





sure their own winter reserves of 


food and in addition provide a 


surplus which will serve our 





allies and give the farm woman a 


profit. 


E. T. Meredith iii t Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL Gay F AR MING 


DES MOINES “= IOWA 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Member . NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1119 Advertising Bldg. A. B. C. 1 Madison Avenue 
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Scientific study coupled with prav- 
tical manufacturing methods 
—this is the basis of the MAzpa 
Service that helps lamp-makers 
produce better lamps. 


** Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’ 


, 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


Mazpa is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose 
is to collect and select scientific 
and practical information con- 
cerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to dis- 
tribute this information to the 
companies entitled to receive 
this Service. 


ReEsEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE 
GENERAL Eectric Company 


Mazpa Service is centered in 
the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The 
mark MazDA can appear only 
on lamps which meet the 
standards of Mazpa Service. 
It is thus an assurance of «ual- 
ity. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric 


Company. 
\ 
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work ‘n the gas and electricity de- 
partr. nts which can suitably be 
done :y women, and in some dis- 
tricts (he replacement of men by 
wome: began very early. In 
Sheft: |d, for instance, women 
have been employed to read 
meter: since the early days of 
. the war. In all work connected 
with the inspection, maintenance 
and repair of stoves, meters, 
lamps. burners and mantles, the 
introduction of women presents 
no serious difficulty and they are 
now employed upon work of this 
kind in both the gas and electricity 
services in many districts. In 
some cases the fitting of gas 
stoves is also done by women. 
The collection of accounts, and of 
money from slot meters is to a 
great extent in the hands of wom- 
en, and also the work of show 
room attendants and of cleaners 
in power stations. and other de- 
partments.” In power stations 
women are used as switch-board 
attendants. In some districts wom- 


en are extensively employed as 
They 


laborers in this industry. 
shovel coal, attend to coal break- 
ers, and do labor of this charac- 
ter. It has not been possible in all 
cases to transfer all of this work 
onto female shoulders. In instances 
of this kind the work is re-ar- 
ranged so that part of it is done 
by men and the. rest of it by 
women 

Gas Works: In this field wom- 
en were employed to only a very 
slight extent before 1914. They 
are now successfully performing 
something over thirty processes. 

Grass TRADE: Women are em- 
ployed in handling two processes 
in the mixing department, several 
Processes in the glass house and 
several in the warehouse. It is 
claimed that it is important for 
this work to select “steady, adult 
women 

Tue Grove Inpustry: In the 
past men did practically all of the 
initial processes in this line of 
manuiacture. It is work that re- 
quires long training and cannot 
be quici:ly switched into the hands 
of inexperienced workers. Wom- 
en, however, have been trained to 
carry oi five separate tasks in this 
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industry, such as wheeling, buffing 
and padding skins, cutting out 
chamois and other light leathers, 
cutting of furs and gauntlet 
parts, laying out or ironing, etc. 
Hostery MANuFActTuRE: In 
Scotland women have for years 
been employed to run all kinds of 
knitting machines. In England 
this work has been largely per- 
formed by men. [In a few in- 
stances women have run_ the 
lighter knitting machines. Since 
the war started the substitution of 
women for men has been grad- 
ually going on in England. In 
the case of large machines that it 
is thought women cannot run, they 
are employed as assistants to the 
men. In the “making-up,” ware- 
house and finishing departments 


’ women have been extensively sub- 


stituted for men. To perform 
much of this work training is re- 
quired. In quite a few instances 
where training would take up too 
much time during the day it has 
been the custom to train the wom- 
en for the work after the regular 
factory hours. 

LEATHER TRADE: What is known 
as case work is largely in the 
hands of men. Quite a few proc- 
esses, however, have been mas- 
tered by women. Especially have 
they been found available for 
cutting by press, stitching, and 
in certain finishing work. It is 
stated that it would be easily pos- 
sible to employ women to a much 
greater extent in this business. In 
the past it was the custom for a 
skilled man to do both the mark- 
ing and the cutting. Now the 
man does the marking, which is 
the part requiring skill and a 
woman does the cutting, which is 
comparatively simple. This one 
instance shows how inexperienced 
women can be quickly trained to 
do tasks that were formerly 
thought to be beyond them. 

LEATHER TANNING AND Curry- 
ING TRADE: This is distinctly a 
man’s job. It is most unpleasant 
work. Yet women are now per- 
forming a good portion of this 
labor. Much of it requires wom- 
en of strong physique and they 
have to be protected with special 
clothing. 
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MunicipaAL Service: In some 
places women are even acting as 
scavengers and street cleaners. 
This is something they wouldn’t 
think of doing before the war. In 
Birmingham, they are employed 
upon the gravitation and bacterial 
beds of the Sewage Farm. They 
have been most successful in these 
queer jobs. Gardening in public 
parks is another occupation that 
has been opened up to them. 
Women have been engaged as in- 
spectors of fittings in waterworks 
departments, as plan tracers, and 
those that have scientific train- 
ing are being used as bacteriol- 
ogists. ‘As teachers women have 
generally replaced men, and in 
clerical work the tendency has 
been noticeably in this direction. 
In some municipal departments 
80 per cent of the employees in 
clerical positions are women. For 
England that is a good deal, espe- 
cially since over there members 
of the gentler sex have never been 
so popular as office workers as 
they are in this country. 

Ou Seep AND FEEDING CAKE 
Inpustry: Almost entirely a 
man’s trade before the war. Much 
of it is still too heavy for women. 
However, by manipulating certain 
processes, women have _ been 
worked into several of them. It 
has been necessary, though, to 
select carefully women of certain 
definite types. 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES: 
following processes have 
placed in female hands 


The 
been 
since 
Germany started to tear up the 


earth: Color mixing, grinding, 
packing and filling, dipping, wash- 
ing and soldering of tins, paint- 
ing kegs and drums, mounting 
shade or color cards, labelling and 
stenciling packages. The heavier 
tasks are delegated to men, leav- 
ing the lighter processes for the 
women. 

ParperR MAKING: Girls have 
taken the place of men in a num- 
ber of processes in the prepara- 
tory, manufacturing and finishing 
departments, from feeding me- 
chanical pulp into willowing ma- 
chines to loading vans and rail- 
way trucks. Of course, women 
cannot be entirely substituted in 


all processes. They merely do 
some of the work formerly per. 
formed by men. This, however. 
releases a number of men for 
military duty and still enables the 
work to go on much as before. 


NOT AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN RI 
WORK 


BBER 


InpIA RupBer TRADES: (Many 
successful experiments in female 
substitution have been tried in this 
industry. In the ‘reclaiming of 
rubber, women have not been 
found available, save on light 
processes. Where the work is 
dangerous to women and where 
they cannot be expected to have 
the necessary skill in the business 
to protect themselves properly it 
is not recommended that they be 
employed. In the manufacture of 
rubber articles a wider latitude 
has been found for women. They 
are now engaged in something 
over twenty processes. 

Boot AND SHOE MANUFACTUR- 
ING: Women are employed to a 
very large extent in all depart- 
ments. They are carrying on, 
either in whole or in part, dozens 
of processes. Not all factories 
have made the same progress in 
letting women do this work, but 
the industry as a unit has made 
substantial advancement in this di- 
rection nevertheless. In making 
children’s shoes practically all of 
the processes are in the hands of 
female operatives. 

SILveR AND ELectro PLATE 
Travers: In certain factories wom- 
en have taken men’s places in a 
number of processes—eight in pre 
paratory, eight in silversmithing. 
three in plating and five in polish 
ing. Automatic lifts have been at- 
tached so that women can run 
heavy machines. Where girls are 
unable to perform the entire 
process, they are hired as assist- 
ants to the men. This enables the 
manufacturer to get along with 
just that many fewer men. Some 
of this work demands no previous 
training; some of it can be mas- 
tered in a few weeks, but tor a 
few of the processes a consider- 
able apprenticeship is necessary 
This training difficulty, however. 
has been partially overcome by the 
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Our Farm 


Krom careful research, we find that the farms 
operated by the readers of the National Stockman 
and Farmer have these features: 


Acreage 

against territorial average of 92.3. 
Value .$14,467.71— 
against territorial average of $3,627.39. 
Value per acre.$92.85—against $39.30. 
Average cattle |2—against 6. 
Average horses 
Average poultry sales 
Tractors operated 
Automobiles owned 
Auto Trucks owned 
Silos owned 
Water Supply Systems 
IE TA ik ooh ce eee can 14, 000 
Pianos 
Talking Machines 


This represents a purchasing power that probably 
averages higher than that represented by any other 
local farm paper. Anyhow, it’s big enough to in- 
terest any advertiser. 

These “key” farmers buy, read and boost their fa- 
vorite farm paper. . 

Let us send you a certified return of our last ques- 
tionnaire, and see for yourself. 


‘THE NATIONAL 


Pittsburah Pa. 
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AMILY for 
F iemity the people 

of Suburban 
New York buya great 
deal more of the neces- 
saries and the luxuries 
of life than those of 
the City of New York. 


There is one—AND ONLY ONE-—sure 
way to reach the pocketbooks of these well- 
to-do suburbanites and that way lies through 
their local newspapers. 


O’FLAHERTY’S NEW YORK 
PUSUABAN Lisl,” Tue me: 


The Clearing House for Advertising in Suburban 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers 

















WHEN YOU MUST HAVE 
A PRINTING JOB ON TIME 


When it is important that your printer should deliver to 
you a printing job on a certain date, why take chances 
with the paper? Why use a paper that may cause de- 
lay in the pressroom? As you no doubt already know, 
many of the failures to deliver work on time are caused 
by pressroom troubles. The ink fails to dry on the 
paper and offsets, the cuts pick, or the printer has to 
experiment to get an ink that will print properly. And 
so we say, why take these chances when there are two 
papers that printers from coast to coast acknowledve 
print with a minimum of pressroom trouble—that 
work well and print well under the varying conditions 
in different printing establishments? 

These two papers are Ticonderoga Special Magazine, for halftoies 
and process color work, and Ticonderoga Eggshell Book for type «1d 
line cuts. Ask your printer about them and write us today /or 
samples. 


TICONDEROGA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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of the American stand- 
1 system. Instead of let- 
man do the job through- 
split up among groups of 
lhey thus quickly become 
s at doing one particular 


adopt 
ardizat 
ting 01 
out, it 
worke 
special 
thing. 
Soar [rRAvES: It has not been 
found ;-racticable to use women in 
preliminary processes, except ina 
very limited way. But much of 
the lighier work formerly done by 
men ald boys is now successfully 
carried on by female employees. 
Sucaxk REFINING: Female opera- 
tives have been introduced into a 
number of departments. They are 
helping to unload raw sugar; they 
attend the centrifugals, do labora- 
tory work, help in the engineering 
shop and do many other things 
that they never touched before the 
war. Some of the work is wet 
and dirty and requires special 
clothing 

Topicco MANUFACTURE: By re- 
ducing weights below what used 
to be customary, women are do- 
ing much work in this industry 


that was formerly done entirely 


by men. They are doing such tasks 
as feeding leaf-cutting machines, 
packing presses in roll and cake 
departments, spinning, warehouse 
work, soldering tins, and are at- 
tending cigarette- making machines 
under the eye of skilled men. 
In some of the positions fore- 
men have been supplanted by 
forewonien, 

Woot Inpustry:: To substitute 
women for men in this business, it 
was necessary for the employers 
to get the consent of labor. A 
number of conferences were held 
and finally it was agreed to let fe- 
male labor take the place of male 
labor in five processes in woolen 
spinning and weaving, and eight 
Processes in worsted spinning and 
weaving. Since this agreement was 
signed in 1916 there has been 
further substitution in this in- 
dustry, 

PrinviNG, DYEING AND BLEACH- 
ING OF Corton: In this line wom- 
tt have been substituted in dozens 
ot processes. The weight of the 
goods determines whether or not 
women can do the work. ; 

Licht Croruinc: This consists 
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of shirts and underclothing, col- 
lar and corsets. Before the war 
most of the labor in this field was 
done by women. Men’s sphere in 
this industry was largely in the 
cutting room. For a time the cut- 
ting was dqne by men ineligible 
for military duty, but as the war 
went on it became necessary to 
substitute’ women cutters where 
possible. 


CAN AMERICAN WOMEN DO AS 


MUCH? 


Some of this work that is new 
to the women of England has long 
been done by women in_ the 
United States. Much of it, how- 
ever, has never been essayed by 
feminine workers in this country. 
That women are capable of doing 
tasks of this kind will come as 
good news to American employ- 
ment managers, who may be won- 
dering where they are going to get 
hands to fill in the places of the 
hundreds of thousands of men 
about to be drafted. ° 

However, a few of the jobs that 
are listed will not be likely to ap- 
peal to the gentler sex in this 
country. American women are not 
as robust as the women of Europe. 
They are not able to stand hard 
physical labor. We can get around 
this difficulty, though, as they did 
in England, by, distributing work 
on.a new basis.’ In many instances, 
weights can be decreased. Also 
the work can be routed differently, 
having the lighter tasks fall into 
the hands of women and the 
harder processes handled by men. 

Of course the women of Amer- 
ica have already taken over many 
strange jobs. They are being em- 
ployed as machinists, mail carriers, 
street-car conductors, for messen- 
ger duty, as elevator operators, 
fountain dispensers, bootblacks 
and in other ways too numerous 
to detail. It simply shows that 
under the lash of war’s necessity 
there is really no work that a 
woman won’t undertake. All our 
old-fashioned notions about a 
woman’s place and her ability are 
being blasted every day. We 
should abandon all our precon- 
ceived opinions on the subject and 
start over with a clean slate. 





Dehydration a Field for Educational 
- Advertising 


Government Backing May Furnish the Stimulus 


Special Washington Correspondence 
AST year Printers’ INK re- 
lated how various manufac- 

turers of canning, preserving and 
drying outfits had taken advantage 
of the ,advertising opportunities 
afforded by the Government’s food 
conservation propaganda. The 
proposition then was_ peculiarly 
one involving the home-drying of 
fruits and vegetables. Since that 
time, dehydration in its commer- 
cial aspect has taken on new im- 
portance. The American public 
and the population in foreign 
lands dependent upon American 
sources of food supply are com- 
ing, of necessity, to eat increased 
quantities of American dried 
fruits and vegetables. There ap- 
pears to be, however, an excep- 
tional opportunity for educational 
advertising that would lead great 
numbers of consumers to turn to 
these foods from choice rather 
than from necessity and_ that 
would insure the permanence of 
demand after the limitations of 
the war period have been re- 
moved. 

No industry, it must be ‘con- 
fessed, ever had such an oppor-. 
tunity to gain for its product a 
thorough trial at the hands of 
new prospects as is now afforded 
American producers of dried 
fruits and vegetables. Not only 
are considerations of foodstuff 
cost and the influence of disturbed 
transportation conditions impelling 
tens of thousands of American 
housewives to rely more heavily 
than ever before upon dried -prod- 
ucts, but it is a virtual certainty 
that American soldiers in France 
will have ample opportunity to 
become converts to the virtues of 
this class of eatables. For some 
time past, the United States Gov- 
ernment, confronted by acute 
shipping conditions, has been ex- 
perimenting with shipments of 
dried fruit and vegetables in order 


to save space over the cargo ac- 
i 


commodations required {for fresh 
and canned feodstuffs and the in- 
dications are that the dried prod- 
ucts will figure more and more 
prominently in the army ration o 
the western front. 

As indicative of Governmental 
interest in the proposition, it may 
be noted that there is now a bill 
before Congress to appropriate 
$250,000 to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish plants 
for the drying or dehydration of 
vegetables, fruits and other edi- § 
ble products in connection with 
the land-grant colleges in the sey- 
eral States. This would form a 
part of a contemplated general 
propaganda by Governmental 
agencies to demonstrate to the 
American people the food value 
of the heretofore little appreciated 
dried products. Taken in con 
junction with the adoption of 
dried products for the United 
States Army, this would, presum- 
ably, give tremendous impetus to 
the industry which, by reason of 
the fact that patent inventions are 
not involved to any great extent, 
is capable of great expansion. 


COM MERCIAL DEHYDRATION ON THF 
WAY 


The commercial drying of fruits 


and vegetables is, of course, a 
time-honored industry, but it was 
in great measure supplanted some 
thirty or forty years ago by the 
canning industry which has since 
served as the main medium for the 
equalization throughout the year 
of our seasonal food supplies. At 
the time of the Boer War, the de- 
hydration industry revived some- 
what. Perhaps the most eloquent 
tribute that could be paid to the 
keeping qualities of this class o! 
food products is found in the cir- , 
cumstance that the British Gov- 
ernment has successfully used 1 
the present war quantities of dried 
vegetables left over from the sup- 


plies purchased at the time of the 
8 
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Se Sea 





A regard for the de- 

tails of a client’s instruc- 
tions and a compliance with 
the spirit as well as with the 
letter of his expressed wishes 
makes the service we render 
a thoroughly human one. 
Maintaining this element 
limits our business to what 
can be so handled. 


va Halle Cone 


Tribune Building, New York 


Established 1878 
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JERSE ART EERE GES ON ea 











PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE } 
ENGRAVING © | 


An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies, 


920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Boer War and which had been in 
storage during the eighteen years 
that intervened. 

It required the conditions aris- 
ing out of the present war, how- 
ever, to inspire within the United 
States the beginnings of what 
gives promise of proving an ex- 
tensive and permanent industry. 
During the last half of 1917 and 
the first quarter of 1918, experi- 
mental work was carried forward 
energetically and the result is the 
evolution of dried products + that 
are claimed to be fully equal when 
cooked to fresh products. This 
high estimate, it may be added, is 
not merely the expression of de- 
hydration enthusiasts, but consti- 
tutes the verdict from hotels such 
as the Ritz-Carlton in New York 
and the New Willard at Washing- 
ton, where the products of this 
new era in dehydration have been 
tried out during the past few 
months. 

Discussing the subject recently, 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry, said: “We have been inves- 


tigating the subject for a number 
of months and find that nearly all 
vegetables and fruits can be dried 
successfully. Products can be ob- 
tained which retain their distinc- 


tive properties. The saving in 
containers and freight effected by 
drying, combined with the at- 
tractiveness of the dried products, 
makes us realize that we have here 
an industry of importance and 
value.” Dr. Wiley is another en- 
dorser of desiccated vegetables 
and fruits as produced by the lat- 
ter-day perfected processes. Tak- 
ing cognizance of practical consid- 
erations, he finds added to the 
healthful qualifications of such 
products the virtue of freedom 
from spoilage and the opportunity 
to use cheap containers. This 
latter is unquestionably a factor 
in the face of a shortage of glass 
and tin receptacles. 

For advertisers who may see 
business possibilities in the new 
developments in dehydration, not 
the least significant feature of 
recent American achievement is 
found in the success that has at- 
tended the reduction of vegetables 
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to powdered form as well as the 
evolution into the more or less 
familiar dried fruits and vege. 
tables of commerce. This gives 
promise of allowing Americans to 
edge in on one of Germany's pet 
industries. Before the war, Ger- 
man houses sold in the United 
States each year vast quantities 
of vegetable soup powders which 
were procurable nowhere else and 
which were deeply relished by per- 
sons who were familiar with their 
appetizing qualities. It now ap- 
pears that American indusiry js 
in a fair way to duplicate these 
unadvertised rivals of the estab- 
lished “Add Hot Water and 
Serve” specialties. Indeed, there 
is now on the market a domestic 
product in the form of a Julienne 
soup mixture that is accounted the 
equal of anything of the kind that 
ever came out of Germany. In 
the brief time since it was first in- 
troduced, its manufacturers have 
been bombarded with inquiries for 
other vegetable products prepared 
by the same process. 

If American manufacturers of 
dehydrated products are to make 
headway with the new specialties, 
for which Albert Keller, general 
manager of the Ritz-Carlton, has 
declared that he foresees “a fine 
opening on the market,” there is 
no time to be lost. Germany, after 
the war, will make a_ stronger 
drive than ever for this trade all 
around the globe. There were in 
Germany prior to the outbreak of 
war a total of 850 commercial dry- 
ing plants. But the food condi- 
tions there have brought < a —_ a 
tremendous increase in plants of 
this kind and competent < alee 
ties estimate that there are now 
not less than 2,000 drying plants in 
that country. 


PEOPLE IN A MOOD FOR IT 


E. Clemens Horst, of S 
cisco, one of the pionee 
new dehydration industry, who 1s 
making headway with tomato spe- 
cialties in both dried and pow- 
dered form, is encouraged by the 
proposal that Uncle Sam give the 
new industry a flying start. Said 
he: “If we tried to create a 
market for these products by ad- 
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Save Postage 


The use of Hermes Book, 
Dull Finish, and Elseca Super, 
High Finish, means real 
saving in postage. In quality 
they have no equals among 
uncoated papers. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 

















WANTED 
SOMETHING TO SELL 


A well equipped organization, who by 
reason of the war has had its production 
| curtailed, desires to act as ‘‘Sales Agency’’ 
_forany product of mill or manufacturer. 
| We are prepared to take an entire produc- 
| tion. For interview address by mail only 


| 
| 


S. D. KEMPE, 23 East 22d Street 
New York City 
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They are 
Making 
MONEY 


—those wideawake 
young men who are 
devoting their spare 
time to the mem- 
bership campaign 
of the American 
Asiatic Association. 
And they are mak- 
ing worthwhile 
acquaintances too 
among the influen- 
tial business men of 
their communities. 
You can do the 
same today. 

This is your oppor- 
tunity to capitalize 
your spare time in 
a dignified, broad- 
ening manner. In- 
terest in Oriental 
affairs has never 
been keener. You 
can easily turn this 
interest to the 
Association at 
handsome profit to 


yourself 


WW rile for full party dar 
and selling hel ps lo the 


AMERICAN 
ASIATI 
ASSOCTATION 


627 Lexington Avenuc 











vertising, it would cost at least 
$5,000,000 to develop a dried fruit 


and vegetable product market to 


any substantial extent within two 
or three years. If our Goverp- 
ment takes hold of it and adver- 
tises it along the line that the 
product is good—and they can 
find out overnight that it is good— 
you will have every housewife 
wanting the product. The con- 
sumers will get the benefit of 
cheapness and the farmers will get 
benefit from the better utilization 
of their lands. There will be not 
only a reduction in the cost of 
living, but an improvement in the 
health of the people by eating 
more vegetables. As Dr. Wiley 
told me a few days ago, the people 
of this country do not eat enough 
vegetable food to keep them in 
the best of health, especially in 
the winter when vegetables are 
high in price or practically un- 
obtainable.” 

Another manufacturer who has 
rcently been in Washington on the 
dehydration proposition is Chester 
F. Hogle, representing Postum 
Cereal, the Purity Oats Company, 
etc. He has a special new process 
which is a curing process rather 
than a dehydrating process, in the 
ordinarily accepted meaning of the 
latter term. Mr. Hogle has, from 
patriotic motives, given t! 
refusal of his process 
United States Government 
the Government is not dis; 
proceed in the premises h« 
once begin operations 
cially. He says of his 
“This is far in advance 
thing the Germans are « 
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iching Prompt Pay in 
Kansas City ~ 


insas City Association of Credit 
signing a series of advertise- 
Kansas City newspapers de- 
o awaken the retail customer 
is the merchant to the necessity 
g bills promptly when due, and 
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Still More 
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American- 


Concentration 





‘PUNCH 


N advertiser having for the 

first time used “PUNCH” 
during 1917 to the extent of 
Six Quarter Pages has now 
booked up for 1918 space to the 
extent of Fourteen Pages. 
Another advertiser having on Jan- 
uary Ist booked up One Page 
per month during 1918, desired 
on February 13th to increase his 
Two Pages per month 


for the rest of the year, 


order to 


Yet another advertiser has placed 
in order for Twenty-six Back 
Pages in Two Colours to b 
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Boer War and which had been in 
storage during the eighteen years 
that intervened. 

It required the conditions aris- 
ing out of the present war, how- 
ever, to inspire within the United 
States the beginnings of what 
gives promise of proving an ex- 
tensive and permanent industry. 
During the last half of 1917 and 
the first quarter of 1918, experi- 
mental work was carried forward 
energetically and the result is the 
evolution of dried products: that 
are claimed to be fully equal when 
cooked to fresh products. This 
high estimate, it may be added, is 
not merely the expression of de- 
hydration enthusiasts, but consti- 
tutes the verdict from hotels such 
as the Ritz-Carlton in New York 
and the New Willard at Washing- 
ton, where the products of this 
new era in dehydration have been 
tried out during the past few 
months. — 

Discussing the subject recently, 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry, said: “We have been inves- 
tigating the subject for a number 
of months and find that nearly all 
vegetables and fruits can be dried 
successfully. Products can be ob- 
tained which retain their distinc- 
tive properties. The saving in 
containers and freight effected by 
drying, combined with the at- 
tractiveness of the dried products, 
makes us realize that we have here 
an industry of importance and 
value.” Dr. Wiley is another en- 
dorser of desiccated vegetables 
and fruits as produced by the lat- 
ter-day perfected processes. Tak- 
ing cognizance of practical consid- 
erations, he finds added to the 
healthful qualifications of such 
products the virtue of freedom 
from spoilage and the opportunity 
to use cheap containers. This 
latter is unquestionably a factor 
in the face of a shortage of glass 
and tin receptacles. 

For advertisers who may see 
business possibilities in the new 
developments in dehydration, not 
the least significant feature of 
recent American achievement is 
found in the success that has at- 
tended the reduction of vegetables 


‘troduced, 


to powdered form as well as the 
evolution into the more or less 
familiar dried fruits and vege- 
tables of commerce. This gives 
promise of allowing Americans to 
edge in on one of Germany’s pet 
industries. Before the war, Ger- 
man houses sold in the United 
States each year vast quantities 
of vegetable soup powders which 
were procurable nowhere else and 
which were deeply relished by per- 
sons who were familiar with their 
appetizing qualities. It now ap- 
pears that American industry is 
in a fair way to duplicate these 
unadvertised rivals of the estab- 
lished “Add Hot Water and 
Serve” specialties Indeed, there 
is now on the market a domestic 
product in the form of a Julienne 
soup mixture that is accounted the 
equal of anything of the kind that 
ever came out of Germany. In 
the brief time since it was first in- 
its manufacturers have 
been bombarded with inquiries for 
other vegetable products prepared 
by the same process. 

If American manufacturers of 
dehydrated products are to make 
headway with the new specialties, 
for which Albert Keller, general 
manager of the Ritz-Carlton, has 
declared that he foresees “a fine 
opening on the market,” there is 
no time to be lost. Germany, after 
the war, will make a_ stronger. 
drive than ever for this trade all 
around the globe. There were in 
Germany prior to the outbreak of 
war a total of 850 commercial dry- 
ing plants. But the food condi- 
tions there have brought about a 
tremendous increase in plants of 
this kind and competent authori- 
ties estimate that there are now 
not less than 2,000 drying plants in 
that country. 


PEOPLE IN A MOOD FOR IT 


E. Clemens Horst, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the pioneers of the 
new dehydration industry, who is 
making headway with tomato spe- 
cialties in both, dried and pow- 
dered form, is encouraged by the 
proposal that Uncle Sam give the 
new industry a flying start. Said 
he: “If we tried to create a 
market for these products by ad- 
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Save Postage 


The use of Hermes Book, 
Dull Finish, and Elseca Super, 
High Finish, means real 
saving in postage. In quality 
they have no equals among 
uncoated papers. 
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General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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WANTED 
SOMETHING TO SELL 


A well equipped organization, who by 
reason of the war has had its production 
. curtailed, desires to act as ‘‘Sales Agency’’ 
for any product of mill or manufacturer. 
We are prepared to take an entire produc- 
; tion. For interview address by mail only 
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S. D. KEMPE, 23 East 22d Street 
New York City 
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They are 
Making 
MONEY 


—those wideawake 
young men who are 
devoting their spare 
time to the mem- 
bership campaign 
of the American 
Asiatic Association. 
And they are mak- 
ing worthwhile 
acquaintances too 
among the influen- 
tial business men of 
their communities. 
You can do the 
same today. 

This is your oppor- 
tunity to capitalize 
your spare time in 
a dignified, broad- 
ening manner. In- 
terest in Oriental 
affairs has never 
been keener. You 
can easily turn this 
interest to the 
Association at 
handsome profit to 
yourself. 

Write for full particulars 
and selling helps to the 
AMERICAN 
ASIATIC 
ASSOCIATION 
627 Lexington Avenue 
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vertising, it would cost at least 
$5,000,000 to develop a dried fruit 
and vegetable product market to 
any substantial extent within two 
or three years. If our Govern- 
ment takes hold of it and adver- 
tises it along the line that the 
product is good—and they can 
find out overnight that it is good-- 
you will have every housewife 
wanting the product. The con- 
sumers will get the benefit of 
cheapness and the farmers will get 
benefit from the better utilization 
of their lands. There will be not 
only a reduction in the cost of 
living, but an improvement in the 
health of the people by eating 
more vegetables. As Dr. Wiley 
told me a few days ago, the people 
of this country do not eat enough 
vegetable food to keep them in 
the best. of health, especially in 
the winter when vegetables are 
high in price or practically un- 
obtainable.” ; 

Another manufacturer who has 
rcently been in Washington on the 
dehydration proposition is Chester 

Hogle, representing Postum 
Cereal, the Purity Oats Company, 
etc. He has a special new process 
which is a curing process rather 
than a dehydrating process, in the 
ordinarily accepted meaning of the 
latter term. Mr. Hogle has, from 
patriotic motives, given the first 
refusal of his process to the 
United States Government, but if 
the Government is not disposed to 
proceed in the premises. he will at 
once begin operations commer- 
cially. He says of his process: 
“This is far in advance of any- 
thing the Germans are doing?’ 


~ 





Detroit National Advertiser 
Maintains Appropriation 


The advertising appropriation of the 
Frederick F. Ingram Company, of 
Detroit, manufacturer of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream and other toilet prep- 
arations, will be the same this year as 
last. 





Reaume, Has His Own Agency 


Richard F. Reaume, whose resigna- 
tion from the George M. Savage Ad- 
vertising Agency, Detroit, was recently 
announced, has opened an advertising 
agency in that city under the name of 
Richard F. Reaume & Co. 
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Teaching Prompt Pay in 
Kansas City ~ 


The. Kansas City Association of Credit 
Men is Be a series of advertise- 
ments in Kansas City newspapers de- 
signed to’ awaken the retail customer 
as well as the merchant to the necessity 
of paying bills promptly when due, and 
getting as close to a cash basis as pos- 
sible. The series started with page 
displays; later advertisements running 
every two weeks for six months will be 
half pages. The copy is similar to that 
run-in a campaign of similar nature in 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Fertilizer Company’s Adver- 
tising 

The Fertile Chemical Company, Cleves 
land, has placed its advertising account 
with the Powers-House Company of 
that city. Copy is now appearing in 
general and class magazines for “‘Nitro- 
Fertile,” a liquid fertilizer, and ‘“Lime- 
Fertile,” another product of the com- 
any, is to run in newspapers in se- 
ected territories. 





E. F. Carson Leaves American- 
La France 


-Edward F. Carson, advertising man- 
ager of the American-La France Fire 
eo Company, Inc., of Elmira, N. Y., 
and formerly advertising and assistant 
sales manager of the Pyrene Company, 
New York, has become advertising and 
assistant sales manager of the Acheson 
Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y 





Blackmore to Sell Newspaper | 


Space 


John C.: Blackmore is now represent- | 


ing John Glass, publishers’ representa- 
tive, of Chicago. He has been advertis- 
ing manager of Bunte Brothers, Chicago 
manufacturing confectioners, with whom 
he is succeeded by Earl C. May. Mr. 
May has been in charge of Bunte 
Brothers’ cocoa advertising. 





Alfred Benjamin Company 
Reorganized 


The right and ‘title of the Alfred 
Benjamin Compay have been purchased 
from the Alfred Benjamin Washington 
Company by the Krieger-Frankel Com- 
pany, New York clothing manufactur- 
er. The Alfred Benjamin Company 
will be: reorganized and will manufac- 
ture men’s clothing. 


W. L. Agnew With Liberty 
: Cars 
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W. L. Agnew, formerly Advertising | 


manager of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit, is now in charge of 
the wholesale department for the dis- 
tributors of Liberty cars at Atlanta 
and Savannah. 


eon 
Still More 


Confidence and 
Concentration 


PUNCH 


N advertiser having. for the 

first’ time used “PUNCH” 
during 1917 to the extent of 
Six Quarter Pages has now 
booked up for 1918 space to the 
extent of Fourteen Pages. 
Another advertiser having on Jan- 
uary Ist booked up One Page 
per month during 1918, desired 
on February 13th to increase his 
order to Two Pages per month 
for the rest of the year. 
Yet another advertiser has placed 
an order for Twenty-six Back 
Pages in Two Colours to be 
used within twelve months, 


Could Confidence and the va'u: 
of Concentration in “PUNCH” 
be better proved than by these 
and previous examples given in 
this space ? 











ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
1O bouverie Street 

London, Eng. 












Hunts Up a New Business for a 
War-Stranded Sales Force 





Company's Trade Utterly Disappeared under Fuel Restrictions—Sales- 
men Trained with Difficulty—The Way Out 


GUrEUse you were a manu- 
facturer of oil lamps—not the 
common,.smeary oil lamp of the 
kerosene circuit, but a fine pat- 
ented oil lamp which sold ‘ex- 
clusively to big btsiness men. 
Suppose you had nursed the busi- 
ness along from nothing to a 
well-paying success which was due 
largely to your country-wide force 
of hand-picked, corn-fed sales- 
men—and then all of a sudden 
they passed a law making it a 
crime to burn kerosene or any 
other oil that would work in your 
lamp. What would you do 
aboyt it? 

That was exactly the situation 
which confronted a manufacturer 
in the East a couple of months 
ago, only the line is not’ oil lamps. 
Nevertheless it is of such a na- 
ture that the fuel restriction made 
the product just about as useless 
as an oil lamp would be without 
oil. 

And what was to be done? 

It is true the company could 
have closed down its factory. 
Easiest thing in the world, for it 
employs but 150 men, and those 
who could not be easily replaced 
could be kept busy on the large 
orders received before the ruling 
became effective. That solves the 
problem of production at one fell 
swoop—but how about the seiling 
end of the business? 

That was where the rub came, 
for as we said before, this sales 
force is hand-picked. It repre- 
sents the real growth and develop- 
ment of the business. Not every 
salesman can sell this product. It 
is no job for peddlers, order 
takers or price cutters, but to real 
salesmen, capable of meeting big 
men on terms of equality and sell- 
ing them in a big, broad way, it 
offers an unlimited field. But 
such men are hard to find. Out of 


every dozen tried out only one 
14 





measures up to the requirements 
and develops into a good old 
war horse capable of holding - 
down his territory in the face of 
all comers, and it is these picked 
men of which the sales force is 
composed. Naturally, it took years 
to find them. The development of 
this sales force represents the 
company’s most valuable asset. It 
has cost many times the price of 
the factory and equipment. 
Salesmen of this calibre are not 
accustomed to living on dry bread. 
They not only demand butter, but 
some of them insist on maple 
syrup or honey, with a little im- 
ported caviare once in a while. 
Nor do they need to worry about 
their ability to get it, for men 
like this can always have their 
choice of nice congenial jobs. 
That was what caused icy chills 
to run down the backs of this 
little group of executives—how 
were they. going to hold the sales 
force together until the fuel re- 
strictions were taken off? 


TURNS TO ADVERTISING TO SELL 
SERVICE OF A SALES FORCE ’ 


One of the first things that oc- 
curred to them was the idea of 
getting something else to sell un- 
til such time as their own prod- 
uct would have a demand again. 
They looked about, but nothing 
suitable was in sight, nothing 
which would meet the needs. of 
their large and well-organized 
sales force, so they decided to ad- 
vertise. : 

Two business papers were 
chosen to carry the message, one 
a monthly magazine of large cir- 
culation, the other Printers’ INK. 
In passing it might be worth while 
mentioning that the monthly was 
never used. The half-page ad- 
vertisement in Printers’ INK was 
published before copy for the 
monthly got off, and the replies 
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Twentieth Century Farmer 


Now Owned and Published by 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


On June 1, The Nebraska Farmer will absorb 
Twentieth Century Farmer. Lincoln will be pub- 
lishing headquarters. This coming consolidation of 
the two strongest Nebraska farm papers will enable 
advertisers to cover Nebraska and the rest of the 
Omaha trade territory through one out-standing 
medium. There will be no change in The Nebraska 
Farmer’s editorial and business management or 
policies. 


100,000 will be The Nebraska Farmer’s guaran- 
teed circulation after June |, and the advertising 
rate will be 60 cents a line. All contracts for ad- 
vertising in The Nebraska Farmer should be figured 
at 35 cents a line for advertising that is to appear 
before the last day of May, and at 60 cents a line 
for advertising that is to appear in June or later. 

During April and May, The Nebraska Farmer Company 
will publish Twentieth Century Farmer in Omaha as a 
separate publication, and the Associated Farm Papers will 
represent both publications. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper . 


LINCOLN 
_ Chicago Office New York Office: 
Steger Bldg., Fifth Avenue Bldg. , 
Tom D. Costello, Mgr. S. E. Leith, Mgr. 
St. Louis Office: Minneapolis Office 
Fallerton Bldg., Palace Bldg., 
C. A. Cour, Mgr. R. R. Ring, Mgr. 
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WANTED 


An Agency to Act as 
Banker to An Advertiser 


A going concern manufacturing a specialty used by both 
sexes at all ages, and in even demand twelve months of the 


year, needs a little advertising. 


It lacks ready capital for 


that, and wants to connect with an agency in a position to 


extend one year’s credit. 


The article is generally recog- 
nized as the most meritorious in 
its field. It has several exclusive 
advertising features; one, partic- 
ularly, that is vital to a product 
of this kind. 

Equipment and organization are 
unsurpassed by the larger com- 
petitors. The managing person- 
nel is experienced and has had 
past successes. 

The distribution in the territory 
covered is equal to the best and 
is for advertising purposes as 
100 per cent. 

It has the good will of dealers 
generally, and the preference of a 
great many. The profit to both 
manufacturer and dealer is satis- 


$30,000 to $35,000 worth of advertis- 
ing a year for two years should put 
the business in a position to pay for ad- 
vertising as itis contracted. There is to 
be no splurging; we are not ripe for 
$5,000 pages. 


Gradual repayment may be expected to 
begin towards the end of the first year. 


factory. It is more economical 
to the public than competitive 
items. J 

The cash capital already in- 
vested is many times greater than 
the amount of advertising credit 
required. 

It is a closed corporation and 
there is not a cent owed, and none 
would be while there was an in- 
debtedness for advertising. 

The reasons for wishing to make 
such a connection are that with 
advertising the business can go 
ahead faster than is possible on 
its own unstimulated momentum; 
and because of the condition of 
the money market at the present 
time. 


The agency will make a service com- 
mission of 15 per cent.; 6 per cent. on 
unpaid notes, and publishers’ cash dis- 
count. 

The agency must have both newspaper 
and magazine recognition, a suitable or- 
ganization, a reputation, and, 
whether a or small, the necessary 
spare capital. 


The proprietors of the article to be advertised are accus- 





tomed to advertising expenditures, and there is no reason 
why this account cannot within a few years be run up to a 
quarter of a million annually. It is an account that will 
do credit to any agency. 

We invite investigation from those in earnest, and 
promise to treat all communications confidentiall. 


Address “S. T.”, Box 116. 
care of Printers’ Ink 





























which: began coming in on every 
mail convinced the manufacturer 
that no more advertising of this 
kind was necessary, that he 
would have plenty of: products 
to choose from. The copy which 
produced this deluge of replies 
was run in half page space.. It 
was as follows: 


WANTED 


SOMETHING TO SELL 
This organization, with a factory on 
the Pacific Coast, a hundred live sales- 
men in principal cities of New England, 
the middle-west and as far south as the 
the Mason and Dixon line, and a well- 
advertised name, is hampered by war 
conditions. 
Sales of its product will of necessity 
be light until peace comes. 
But the selling organization must be 
held together, for therein lies the 
strength of the business. 
So we are looking for a specialty such 
as a high grade salesman can sell with 
profit. It must be in keeping with an 
organization ‘which has always sold on 
quality to business men of the highest 
standing, an organization which showed 
sales of over $300,000 last year on one 
specialty. 
We have in mind some article or de- 
vice which can be retailed at upwards 
of $50. Nothing cheap or second rate 
could be considered. 
This is an unusual chance for someone 
with a worth-while article to get it on 
the market quickly and economically— 
to benefit by a sales organization it has 
taken years to build. , 
Perhaps we could manufacture this 
specialty, for we have a large, well- 
organized factory, but the selling end 
is our chief concern. 
We want something to hold our sales 
force together and keep’ our men sat- 
isfied. 
There is no reason why the arrange- 
ment should be limited to the period 
of the war. The right article could 
become a permanent part of our line. 
If you have a specialty which will 
meet this need, let us hear from you. 
Your letter will be treated confiden- 
tially, of course. 


Within a week from the time 
the copy appeared in Prinrers’ 
INK, nineteen replies had been re- 
ceived, and the most surprising 
thing about them was their high 
quality. The usual number of 
answers from simply inquisitive 
people were conspicuous by their 
absence.. So were replies which 


carried suspicion of questionable 
honesty on the part of the writer. 
With only a few exceptions the 
products offered were in keeping 
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How Catalog 
Users Save 
Money 


* 





Vv 


“Feathercoat” 


-A Featherweight Enamel 
Book Paper, perfect for 
black and white or colors. 


Catalog users can have all 
the advantages of beautiful 
pages, in black and white, or 
colors and yet keep expenses 
down, by using “Feather- 
coat,” a super-light enamel 
book paper for color work. 


‘‘Feathercoat” is made in 
the basis weight 25x38—46 
Ibs. It is the most econom- 
ical high-grade paper made 
because its initi cost is 
moderate and its lightness 
saves mailing expense. It 
makes bright, distinctive 
catalogs, for it takes four- 
color process printing per- 
fectly. 


Send us one of your cata- 
logs and we will show yov 
how to increase its size and 
decrease its cost. Or write 
for samples. 


Bermingham:& Prosser 
Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO 
New York 
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with the requirements of the ad- 
vertisement, and two-thirds of 
them have, in the judgment of 
the trained business men who 
went over them, excellent possi- 
bilities from a merchandising 
standpoint. 

Here are some of the things of- 
fered, without any attempt to en- 
large upon the special points which 
in the eyes of their owners make 
them outstanding from others in 
their field, for to go too far into 
details might lead to exposing 
their identity, which would not be 
in keeping with good faith: An 
incubator, a cash register, a de- 
vice for making butter without 
churning, baby carriages, go- 
carts, a concrete mixer, a boiler 
compound, cleaning powder, ink, 
a new method of promoting the 
sale of thrift stamps, a course of 
instruction in letter writing, a 
storage battery, a printing press 
and three or four good automobile 
accessories. 

A number of those who replied 
lost their chance of consideration 
because they failed to put faith in 
the honesty of the advertiser. In 
their answers they told the adver- 
tiser that if he would write to so- 
and-so at such-and-such an ad- 
dress he wou!d hear of exactly the 
thing he was looking for. No 
doubt many of these replies had 
something to back their claims. 
In fact this proved true in a few 
cases of the kind to whom the ad- 
vertiser’ wrote, but when one is 
going over a great stack of letters 
the writer who replies in a guarded 
way, using only generalities is at 
a disadvantage compared with the 
man who says right out what he 
has to offer. 

The old brigade of hand-picked, 
corn-fed salesmen are enthusias- 
tic for the new line which was 
chosen. They say they can ‘put 
it across. They have “stuck” 
almost to a man despite the fact 
that sales and commissions have 
been few and far between. The 
reason is that this manufacturer 
has dealt fairly with them—no 
camouflage to hide the fact that 
the situation was bad, no base- 
less promises that it would 


INK 


improve. The manufacturer sim- 
ply said to friend salesman: 
“We're both badly hit, but if we 
stick together we can. get along 
better than either can alone. It 
won’t last forever, and when 
things pick up you'll make more 
money than you ever did before. 
In the meantime we’re going to 
do all we.can to help you make a 
living. If you can’t sell the reg~ 
ular line we’re going to find you 
something you can sell. It’s a bad 
bump all right, but if we stick to- 
gether we'll both come through.” 

And the reason they’ve “stuck” 
is the same reason why it is so 
necessary to hold them—they’re 
real, honest-to-goodness, hand- 
picked, corn-fed salesmen! 

Yes, advertising can find the 
just right new line for a concern 
that wants one, as well as it can 
dispose of the goods after :the 
line is found. 


Business Letters Can Help the 
Allied Cause 


Business mail to correspondents in 
foreign countries may be made an ef- 
fective war-time medium of publicity, 
says Secretary Redfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at Washington. If 
letters going abroad contain a_ strong 
note of confidence in measures that are 
being undertaken to bring the war to 
a successful conclusion, they will impart 
that confidence to others. 

“Let. the American business man,” 
said Secretary Redfield, “make known 
to the whole world that he is for this 
war and that he is going to see it 
through, regardless of inconvenience 
loss of trade, loss of money, or any- 
thing else. Every manufacturer ought 
to be fearless in expressing his senti 
ments, even though he may be writing 
to.a concern whose sympathies he may 
suspect are- not wholly with us. Don’t 
give a foreign concern the idea that 
you are apologizing for your’ Govern 
ment’s restrictions or that you are 
chafing under them. Spread the im. 
pression, the absolutely correct impres 
sion, that over here we are backing 
this war unqualifiedly.” 


New Advertising Company in 
Detroit 


_H._C. Bradfield, who recently re- 
signed as sales manager of the King 
Motor Car Company, has organized the 
Bradfield Company in Detroit, to handle 
advertising and sales exploitation work. 
F Vollbrecht is president of the 
company. 
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HOUSE ORGANS 
HE David Gibson Com- 


pany has built up the | 


most highly trained organiza- 
tion in the world for the ex- 
clusive production of House 
Organs. It is producing 
House Organs, complete, for 
more. than 25 of the largest 
and best concerns in the coun- 
try. 


v 


Write for a copy of ‘‘Reducing the 
Selling Cost’’ which explains the Gib- 
son House Organ plan in detail. 
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INK : 


How the 
Business Press Can Help 
Win the War 


Some of the Valuable Suggestions 
Made at the Editorial Confer- 
ence on Friday of Last Week— 
Need of Furnishing Readers of 
Papers More Intensive Service: 
Emphasized. 


aS Wed We Can Help to Win 
the Wari’ was the subject 
of discussion at the luncheon of 
the Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers’ 
Association held at the Automo- 
bile Club on March 29. It. was 
apparent from the addresses de- 
livered on this occasion that the 
editors felt that there was’ some- 
thing else for them to do besides 
running advertisements to help 
sell Liberty loan bonds and secure 
men to build ships and to con- 
struct airplanes. 

David Beecroft, of the Class 
Journal Company, named a num- 
ber of different things the busi- 
ness press could do to help defeat 
Germany. “We can serve our 
country and the manufacturers by 
preparing articles that will tell 
how women can be employed in 
the industries,” said he. “The 
heads of great concerns want to 
know how to go about it, and how 
to train women to operate ma- 
chines, how to become inspectors 
and fill other responsible posi- 
tions, and it is our duty to help 
them. Then, too, we can be of 
material assistance in aiding the 
manufactories in rooting out the 
spies in their organizations by 
acting as a clearing-house of in- 
formation. Spies are to be found 
everywhere, and the sooner we 
find them out and get rid of them 
the better it will be for American 
industry. 

“There is a serious lack of pro- 
duction in many lines of work. 
This is often due to lack of man- 
agement or failure to take advan- 
tage of opportunities. In some 


* industries double shifts of em- 


ployees could be worked instead 
of only one, as at present. It 
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seems to me that we ought to 
awaken such manufacturers to 
their responsibilities by publish- 
ing strong informative articles on 
the subject.” 

Other suggestions made by Mr. 
Beecroft were the preparation of 
articles showing how to reduce 
overhead expenses, discussing the 
problem of Government inspec- 
tors and furnishing statistics that 
manufacturers want - regarding 
business conditions. The business 
press, he argued, should, in short, 
give a more intensified service to 
their readers. 


SUGGESTS POOLING OF BUSINESS 
PAPERS’ EFFORTS 


R. W, Allen, of Nugent’s, The 
Garment Weekly, was of the opin- 
ion that the suggestions made at 
the several conferences should be 
crystallized and made available 
for the use of the 600 or more 
business papers throughout the 
country. A syndicate editor and 
two assistants should be appoint- 
ed whose business should be to 
put the matter into suitable shape, 
and work out plans for still fur- 
ther increasing the influence of 
the publication along service lines. 

“We have no selfish axes to 
grind,” continued Mr. Allen. “We 
only want to be helpful to those 
who have a right to look to us 
for inspiration as well as infor- 
mation.” 

W. H. Ukers, editor of the Tea 
and Coffee Journal, said that it 
was imperatively necessary for 
the business press to take meas- 
ures to combat the insidious trade 
propaganda which Germany is 
carrying on in America and else- 
where. Already, he asserted, ar- 
rangements are being made in 
Switzerland, Spain and Holland 
to establish German factories 
whose output will be labeled as 
coming from those countries in- 
stead of from the Empire, in or- 
der to avoid the trade opposition 
that goods labeled “made in Ger- 
many” are certain to encounter 
after the war. Mr. Ukers urged 
that a declaration of principles be 
prepared which should be made 
the creed of the business press 
during the period of the war. 


* 
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Strong Campaign 
to Change a Luxury 
into a Staple 


(Continued from page 8) 


The company co-operates with 
the dealer in selling his pros- 
pects. -If the dealer will send in 
a list of names of people who 
likely would be interested in its 
mattresses, the company sends to 
each person a letter mentioning 
the merchant’s name and con- 
taining some good selling talk for 
the mattress. In addition to the 
letter is sent an attractive little 
box containing generous samples 
of each kind of hair used in mak- 
ing mattresses, and a dozen or 
two samples of mattress covers. 

The box also contains a lot of 
readable advertising matter. 

This box of samples and ad- 
vertising material is put up in an 
unusually complete’ and attrac- 
tive way. It costs around forty 
cents, including postage. It is so 
interesting that any one will look 
at it regardless of his interest in 
mattresses. 

In the advertising sent direct 
to the consumer in this way the 
responsibility of the house of 
Wilson is emphasized. 


WHY PRICE IS NOT FIXED 


Here is another important 
point of the “Restgood” adver- 
tising campaign which was de- 
cided upon only after the most 
careful thought: 

None of the advertising mat- 
ter to consumers mentions a 
price. The matter of retail price 
is left in every instance to the 
retailer. 

Manager Blocksom 
this as follows: 

“By not attempting to’ dictate 
to the retailer what he shall 
charge for our products we think 
we are protecting, his profits as 
well as our own. It might be 
practical in normal times to set 
a fixed retail. price on the mat- 
tresses, and, of course, there is 
an undoubted advertising advan- 
tage in so doing. 

“Tt is most emphatically to our 


explains 


interest to have our customers 
satisfied with their profits. Hence, 
we must make sure that nothing 
is going to be done to endanger 
the retailer’s returns. 

“When an article is widely ad- 
vertised at a certain fixed re- 
tail price somebody has got to 
suffer when increased cost of 
labor and raw material makes the 
production cost higher. It is 
easy in such an instance to make 
the retailer hold the sack. The 
manufacturer can keep edging 
up a little on the retailer’s profit 
through charging the retailer 
enough more to cover or partly 
cover the larger production cost. 
The jobber can do the same. But 
the retailer has to contend with 
an entirely different problem. A 
fixed price, fixed either by cus- 
tom or by design, puts a real 
problem up to the retailer when 
it comes to getting back his in- 
creased cost together with a prof- 
it on the same. 

“The thing can work the other 
way, too. If we put out a mat- 
tress at a certain fixed retail 
price, we have to co-operate with 
the retailer in order that that 
price may be kept. This means 
that we ourselves would have to 
stand a part of the loss of profit 
occasioned by steadily mount- 
ing production costs. But as: it 
is, with no retail price made we 
can charge for our mattresses in 
proportion to the cost of pro- 
ducing them. The retailer can 
make his prices accordingly, and 
thus the matter of profit will be 
disposed of all the way around. 
And then some retailers, on ac- 
count of geographical or other 
conditions, are entitled to’ charge 
more than others. 

“Our prices are low enough to 
enable the retailer to make sat- 
isfactory profit and still keep 
hair mattresses out of the luxury 
class. This is what we started 
out to do, and is what we are 
going to insist upon keeping up. 

“We keep a close check-up on 
our dealers with a view of dis- 
couraging any fancy profits. We 
do not propose to have our name 
and our superior product capi- 
talized upon to the extent of af- 
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fording anybody unfair returns. 
If a dealer cannot deal justly 
with his customers in accordance 
with the Wilson standard he is 
not going to be allowed the privi- 
lege of selling our products.” 

The . twenty-six salesmen sent 
out by Mr. Blocksom are boost- 
ing the mattress proposition in a 
highly organized way. 


MAKING ALL THE COUNTRY “REST- 
coop” 


Hanging on the wall of the 
curled hair factory sales office 
there is a 10x16%4-foot map of 
the United States. Each sales- 
man’s territory is marked off 
with a red string. Every town 
worth visiting is indicated on the 
map by means of a black tack. 
When a salesman has sold a man 
in a town the black tack on the 
map is exchanged for a red one. 

There: is the record every day 
in red and black. Of course the 
salesman wants his territory to 
show up in red, as it is promi- 
nently displayed all the while. In 
cases where a merchant is given 
the exclusive agency for. “Rest- 
good” mattresses in a town, the 
town is indicated on the map by 
means of a green tack. ~ 

Each day the salesman must 
send in a report to headquarters. 
The report has a place. for the 
name and address of the custom- 
er called upon and the number 
of mattresses, box springs and 
pillows sold him. If no sale is 
made or if the salesman does not 
succeed in interesting the retail- 
er, the reasons must be indicated 
under the head of “Remarks.” 

Through. a careful study of 
these daily reports the reasons 
for not buying have been classi- 
fied under eighteen general di- 
visions. To fit each of these di- 
visions a form letter has been 
written. 

Immediately upon receipt of 
the salesman’s report a form let- 
ter designed to answer the re- 
tailer’s objections is sent to him. 
Then in.a few days the salesman 
has the privilege of retracing his 
route and making another effort 
to replace the black tacks on the 
map with red ones. 


This follow-up system has 
shown some good results. The 
letters, clinching the arguments 
previously given by the  sales- 
man, have made many direct 
sales,’or, when the salesman has 
returned, he gets the cumulative 
advertising benefit of his previ- 
ous visit and the letter. 

A study of the big map with | 
its red, black and green tacks 
gives some instructive and in- 
teresting light on the efforts 
made to convince the ordinary 
everyday citizen that a hair mat- 
tress is a staple rather than a 
luxury. 

In Texas, the home of King 
Cotton, there are many trails of 
red showing that the hair mat- 
tress idea. “went over.” 

Long trails of red can be seen 
through the poorer sections of 
such states as Florida and Ken- 
tucky. 

From El Paso up lineal the 
arid country clear into Califor- 
nia may be seen continuous trails 
of successes. 

Wilson & Company point to 
this map as incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the hair mattress idea 
is taking with the people—taking 
with the young bride with her 
$22 shoes and ‘her instalment dia- 
mond ring; taking with people 
who heretofore have regarded a 
curled-hair mattress as some- 
thing so far beyond them as to be 
foolish even to think about. 

The company says it is going to 
make the hair mattress a staple 
in this country—make it as com- 
mon as the one made of felt. 
Once get the luxury idea out of 
people’s minds, it is argued, back 
this up with quality goods at an 
always fair price, and the thing 
is done. ; 


Guaranty Securities Changes 


Name 
After April 15 the name of the Guar- 
anty Securities Moa fy New York, 


will be changed to the Continental Guar- 
anty Corporation. 


Joins Class Journal Company 


J. Howard Pile, editor of Tractor and 


Trailer, New York, has joined the edi- 
torial force of the Class Journal Com- 
pany of the same city. 
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“‘Erhics” that In his annual ad- 
Won't Let ‘ss, 4 _short 


time ago, Secre- 
the Light In tary W. J. Wood- 
ruff, of the American Drug Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, com- 
plained bitterly of the injustice 
that this body is laboring under. 
Here is a big, important industry 
about which the public knows 
scarcely nothing. Yet its work at 
some time or other affects the wel- 


fare of practically every living. 


person. 

The organization, as its name 
implies, is composed of manufac- 
turing pharmacists. In the main 
these are the so-called ethical 
houses that make the preparations 
which physicians prescribe. The 
making of drugs is. really an im- 
portant factor in the science of 
medicine. Much of the therapeu- 
tic progress which has been made 
in the last generation is due to the 
energy and the patience of the 
drug manufacturer in bringing 


out new remedial agents. The 
success of the doctor is in great 
measure dependent on the effi- 
ciency of these drugs. 

The public, however, does not 
understand this. It is inclined to 
give all the credit to the doctor. 
Those persons who do know of 
the existence of these houses often 
confuse them with the makers of 
patent medicines. 
popular appreciation has penalized 
these drug manufacturers in a 
number of other ways. It has 
subjected them to unfair legisla- 
tion and to the misguided attacks 
of reformers. It is a constant 
handicap to their development. 

Of course, the cure for the trou- 
bles of the ethical drug makers is 
obvious. All they have to do is 
to take their light from under the 
bushel, and let it shine before the 
world. Let them tell the public of 
the high standards and splendid 
ideals of their industry and of the 
service which it is rendering.’ Re- 
peated doses of publicity of this 
nature will quickly win the favor 
of the people. 

It is easier, however, to recom- 
mend the cure than it is to effect 
it. The physician with his threat- 
ening “Ethics Forbids” sign blocks 
the way. Yet Secretary Woodruff 
strongly advised that an advertis- 
ing campaign be undertaken. He 
suggested that the advertising 
should not be commercial, but 
rather that it portray an “ideal of 
service.” “The bedside experi- 
ence,” he said, “of the great rank 
and file of physicians” would make 
fetching human-interest material. 

There is no valid reason why 
the medical profession should ob- 
ject to the judicious advertising 
of ethical drugs. Everyone appre- 
ciates the necessity for a high code 
of ethics in the professions, . but 
there is such a thing as ethics go- 
ing to seed. Ethics should not be 
allowed to paralyze an honorable 
industry'that is more or less de- 
pendent on professional endorse- 
ment. 

The advertising of drugs would 
not introduce an element, of sor- 
did selling into the business, as 
doctors claim. Selling is already 
in the industry as it is necessarily 
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in every business and in every pro- 
fession. Advertising does not 
cheaply commercialize a service. 
Rather does it dignify it and give 
it standing. ; 

Advertising would cast light 
into the dark places of the drug 
business. The light of publicity 
doesn’t hurt any industry. On the 
contrary, it helps it, as the packers 
and a number of other advertisers, 
who oncé opposed it, will attest. 
Advertising is a prophylactic. It 
prevents mould, rust, decay and 
old-fogyism. Surely doctors can- 
not consistently oppose prophy- 
laxis. 


Keeping Trade Not many years 


ago there was an 

Sold When epidemic of pseu- 
There is Noth- 4, advertisers 

ing to Sell that for a time 
made the retailer suspicious of 
nearly all advertising. These fel- 
lows sprung an advertising gun on 
the dealer to hold him up for an 
order. But after the order had 
been obtained the gun did not go 
off. The advertising never got be- 
yond the proof stage. 

In some cases a few advertise- 
ments were actually run, and then 
the rest of the promised cam- 
paign was cancelled.- Just enough 
advertising was done to stock the 
retailer and to provide something 
to shout about. 

Of course such advertising an- 
tics created no demand and cer- 
tainly did not move the goods. 
Ever since, the retailer has been 
leary of promises. As a rule, he 
doesn’t get excited about a propo- 
sition until it is backed up by 
performance. 

We wonder if there isn’t some- 
thing in the current situation that 
is analogous to this. How much 
confidence is the retailer going to 
have in the manufacturer who has 
forsaken him in the present emer- 
gency? Concerns that have been 
carefully cultivating the trade for 
years have allowed themselves to 
get almost entirely out of touch 
with it during the last few months. 
They find it impossible to deliver 
their goods in anything like nor- 
mal quantities. Their salesmen 
are calling but seldom, if at all. 


Their advertising, both to the con- 
sumer and to the trade, has been 
stopped. Can the retailer be 
blamed if he has practically for- 
gotten their existence? 

In other instances the merchan- 
dise is still going to the dealers 
pretty regularly, but they are no 
longer given any.help in selling it. 
These manufacturers feel that the 
goods will sell without help. In 
a measure this may be true, but 
what of those promises made to 
the dealer when he ‘first stocked 
the goods? He was told that the 
product would be steadily adver- 
tised. He may have put in the 
article and thrown out something 
else because of that promise. He 
may or he may not regard the 
cessation of the advertising now 
as a violation of a pledge, but he ts 
going to wonder if, after all, the 
manufacturer himself is really 
sold on advertising. There is 
going to be a loss of faith here, 
= which much damage may re- 
sult. 

A few weeks ago George H. 
Charls, vice-president of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
in a speech which: was published 
in Printers’ InK at the time, made 
a significant statement in this con- 
nection. He said that although 
his company had been greatly 
oversold for more than two years, 
it kept up its advertising. His rea- 
son for doing this is that the or- 
ganization “was under obligations 
to its distributors to continue the 
advertising campaign.” “It was 
recognized,” he said, “that if the 
distributor needed the advertising, 
the company needed it much more, 
because if the distributor lost his 
prestige the company would suf- 
fer in like manner, with the addi- 
tional possibility of losing the dis- 
tributor at the same time.” 

But what of the manufacturer 
who has nothing to sell or who 
finds it necessary to hold back the 
sale of his product? Should he 
advertise? The answer is that he 
should let the dealer and the con- 
sumer -know what the conditions 
are. If he is unable to serve his - 
trade, there is no reason why he 
should ‘hide his face from it. 
Don’t give buyers the impression 
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that you cultivate them only when 
you have a means of getting their 
money. In the past people were 
told why they should buy your 
goods. They have a right to be in- 
formed why they cannot buy them 
now. Advertising created a de- 
mand for your goods. Let adver- 
tising now tell why that demand 
cannot be supplied. Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Brother, the American 
Sugar Refining Company and 
other advertisers have had the 
courage to do this. When the war 
is over it-is going to be much 
easier for them to get back all 
their old trade than it is for the 
manufacturer who let the public 
gain the impression that he had 
gone out of business. 


Probably most 
readers ; of 
PRINTERS’ NK 

Public have been watch- 
ing the recent advertising of 
Swift & Company, Chicago pack- 
ers, which has been appearing in 
an endeavor to counteract the ill 
will created by newspapers re- 
ports of Francis J. Heney’s inves- 
tigation of the meat industry. The 
copy has been interesting, and has 
presented some novel statistics, 
tending to show how small is the 
packer’s profit, after all, and how 
useful he is to the consumer. Un- 
doubtedly it has done some good 
in modifying the public’s angry 
impression that the packers have 
been “holding them up.” And 
probably the big institutional cam- 
paign with which we understand 
that this first “drive” of argument 
is to be followed, will be even 
more useful. 

Laying aside for the moment all 
question as to whether the packers 
are guilty or not of the practices 
Mr. Heney charges them with, 
PRINTERS’ INK would like to point 
out how much more valuable such 
an. advertising campaign would 
have been before the packers. came 
under fire than after. It is. ten 
times harder to break down a 
prejudice and create in its place a 
friendship than it is to build 
friendly feeling in- the minds of 
those who begin by being “benev- 
olently neutral.” One of the first 


When to 
Woo the 


INK 


pieces of copy in Swift & Com- 
pany’s present campaign stated 
that “the company had been con- 
sidering for some time: an educa- 
tional advertising campaign. The 
need for this publicity has been 
apparent to us for several years. 
The gross misrepresentation to 
which we have recently been sub- 
jected has convinced us that we 
should no longer delay in putting’ 
before the public the basic facts 
of our business.” A more correct 
statement would be, in our opinion, 
“". . convinced us that we have 
delayed far too long.” Undoubted- 
ly Swift & Company could have 
achieved the same results they 
now seek, with thousands of dol- 
lars less, had they begun in time. 

Printers’ INK does not for an 
instant recommend that any cor- 
poration which has actually been 
guilty of acts prejudicial to the 
public welfare, should seek to hide 
its obloquy behind a screen of ad- 
vertising. Such an attempt would 
certainly defeat itself, for it is 
facts, and facts only, which in 
such a time can appease public 
wrath; and when the facts are 
lacking, the protestations of inno- 
cence are worse than useless. If 
the facts are in its favor, however, 
any big corporation which serves 
the public broadly and is de- 
pendent upon the general good 
will for its profits, is pursuing an 
ostrich-like course of folly if it 
waits for the storm of public 
anger to break upon its head be- 
fore it begins to think about an 
umbrella. And as we all know, 
such a storm is as likely to break 
upon the most innocent and 
“whitest” public service corpora- 
tion, or great manufacturer, as it 
is upon the most depraved. 


Death of George Walt Fleming 


George Walt Fleming,. advertising 
manager and sales counsellor of the 
Kaynee Company, Cleveland, died at 
his home on March 22, aged 55 years. 


“Farmer’s Magazine” Is a 
Semi-Monthly 


Magazine, Toronto, is now 


Farmers’ i 
instead 


being published semi-monthly 
of monthly, as formerly. 
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THE T 


\ , THEN New York had a population of 202,000; 
when the first car on the New York & Harlem 
Railroad ran from Prince to 14th Street; when 

the audience at the first opera house listened to the open- 

ing performance “La Gaza Ladra”; when “the houses on 

Lafayette Place, Bond Street and Bleecker Street vied 

for beauty with European palaces”; when ferry fare was 

reduced from 124 cents to 64 cents; and when Brooklyn 
was “nearly a mile square”; in the year 1832, when the 
nation, its great men and institutions were still young, 

John Fowler Trow founded The Trow Press. 

You may not be interested in the fact that The Trow 
Press has been in existence eighty-six years, nor in the his- 
tory we might give of its progress during that period. You 
may not care to know the character, diversity and size of 
its equipment to-day; the number and kind of presses it 
has; how large its battery of type-setting machines, how 
many carloads of paper its pressrooms use in a day; nor 
any other statistics of its facilities or organization. 

These facts and figures, however, have a distinct ap- 
plication to your business, and this application is that 
it pays to be served by an institution that has had an 
experience of almost a century in the printing business. 

If The Trow Press had not fulfilled its mission it 
would not have had a continuous existence and growth 
from its small beginning to its present status. 

Two large factories, one in New York the other in 
Brooklyn, insure on time deliveries. 

Write or call us on your next large edition—the larger 
the better. Some of America’s largest publications and 
catalogs come from the plants of The Trow Press. 


THE TROW PRESS 
; NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: STUYVESANT 4410 201-213 E. IZTH STREET 
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Drifters and Job 
Hunters Keep Off 


COPY MAN 


Here's Your Chance! 


If you can show you have created 
some real copy, have had general 
agency experience in the preparation 
of newspaper, magazine and trade 
‘paper advertising, and feel capable 
of producing real common sense 
selling arguments [for a number of 
well known products, this is your 
OPPORTUNITY. Don’t be afraid 
to tell your story, in confidence, of 
‘course. Address ‘‘General,” “J. B.,” 
Box 119, care Printers’ Ink. 


WARNING ! 








Drifters and Job 
Hunters Keep Off 


WARNING! 











are just what you’d ex- 
pect perfect pencils 
to be. 
VENUS Pencils are 
perfectly even, non- 
smudging, smooth, 
non-crumbling, trueto 
grade, and adapted for 
your every purpose. 
With and without eraser tips 
10c each $1.00 per dozen 
$11 per gross— 
17 black degrees 
6B softest to 9H hardest 
also hard and medium copying 
FREE { Five short length 
* trial samples and 


sample of VENUS Eraser sent 
Sree on request. Please enclose 6c 
to cover postage and packing. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


205 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





nothing for sale. 


Copy That Is and 
Isn’t 
(Continued from page 120) 
is done, except advertising, re- 
vision is quite as much a matter 
of training as creation. 

Chester Lord, who was thirty- 
five years managing editor .of the 
Sun, said the other day that he 
had known only three or four 
good copy-readers in his experi- 
ence. 

“To change another man’s wri- 
ting,” said he, “and do it con- 
structively, a man must put him- 
self into the writer’s attitude of 
mind—snapping out a word here 
or touching up a phrase there. 
Merely to make it conform to 
your own ideas isn’t editing. You 
must keep the best-and cut only 
the deadwood!” 

Of course every man is his own 
favorite author, and it takes a 
pretty broad-gauged citizen to see 
that another viewpoint or style 
may be quite as good as his own. 
But there happens to be a sound 
reason for permitting the best to 
remain in advertising copy. 

That reason is that the trained 
writer knows how his writing will 
sound to the man who reads, cold. 
Training shows a man what val- 
ues are transmitted to other peo- 
ple. 

There’s just one more point I 
want to make about advertising 
writing. That is that to-day it 
has to do more than it ever had to 
do before. Take two instances: 

First, here’s a concern which 
has half its salesmen going into 
Government service. This con- 
cern must continue to sell its out- 
put just the same. It’s got to dis- 
cover, perhaps for the first time, 
that there is a more important 
use of trade-paper space than 
gloating about its consumer ad- 
vertising. It’s got to sell its read- 
ers harder than ever by adver- 
tising. More than that, it’s got to 
send the consumers into its deal- 
ers’ stores with the name of its 
product on their lips. 

Or take the concern which must 
continue to advertise but has 
It’s working 
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for the Government; its commer- 
cial output is oversold. But it 
isn’t willing to let the public for- 
get its. name because after the 
war it wants to come’ back 
stronger than ever. To-day, for 
such a concern, advertising is in- 
surance. 

These are just two of the deli- 
cate problems that open a greater 
opportunity to advertising wri- 
ting to-day. They serve to em- 
phasize that copy is still the most 
important thing in advertising. 
It’s the only thing the public sees 
before: it buys. Take the best 
trade investigation ever made. 
Take the best dealer helps and the 
most carefully drilled lot of sales- 
men on earth, set the stage to 
perfection and then tell the con- 
sumer a dreary, commonplace 
story and what does he get out 
of it? A dreary, commonplace 
story. That’s all he sees! You 
can’t go to him and say, “Yes, 
but you ought to see how skil- 
fully we’ve figured out our dis- 
counts.” What does he care? 
He’s off buying that other prod- 
uct whose copy got under - his 
skin. 

Usually the idea that really per- 
sists through a successful adver- 
tising campaign comes from the 
advertiser. He demonstrates his 
product in the wisest way—he 
lets fall a remark that crystallizes 
his faith in his business. Most 
of this time spent interviewing 
the dealer could be more profit- 
ably employed interviewing the 
manufacturer. It isn’t as showy, 
but it shows in the results. Inter- 
viewing dealers is often much 
like listening to a group of sales- 
men. You blush for shame at the 
wearinesses of your business—at 
your hardness of heart—at the fu- 
tility of your product, and the 
fatuity of your policies. You are 
bowed in awe for that astute man, 
your competitor. If you try to 
follow the dealer, if you are too 
much influenced by the salesmen, 
you become like Kipling’s Tom- 
linson, unfit for heaven or hell. 
he vigor, vitality, personality, 
goes out, and in trying to please 
everybody you please nobody—not 
even yourself: the owner. 








~ Sunburst 
Cover Stock 


AT YOUR PRICE 


55 Reams, 20x25 
Single Ply—500 
White 
This paper is in perfect con- 
dition and ready for immediate 
shipment 


Best Offer by Ap’l 15 
Gets it 


Sample upon request 


CROUSE-HINDS CO. 


Manufacturer Electrical Appliances 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















Two Good Positions 
Open Right Now! 


Eight stars are on our service 
flag. Two of the positions made 
vacant must be filled P. D. Q. 
We want first 


ACommercial Artist 


who can plan and finish adver- 
tising designs, catalogue and 
booklet covers, retouch photo- 
graphs and similar work. 


A Copy Writer 


who can tell an interesting story 
to readers of farm papérs and 
make the story ring true. 

If you believe you can fill either 
position, write us giving reasons. 
Don’t send samples until we ask 
for them. 


Special Service Agency 
Box 119, care of Printers’ Ink 

















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


URING the Middle Ages 
groups of philosophers spent 
their lives discussing such weighty 
questions as, “How many angels 
can stand on the point of a 
needle?” or “Why doesn’t God 
kill the devil?” or “If a donkey 
were placed an equal distance be- 
tween two hay stacks, would he 
ever move?” 

In business we have had dis- 
cussions that always seemed to 
be quite as profitless as those that 
engaged the attention of the 
Schoolmen of long ago. There 
‘are many business questions of 
great scholastic interest, but 
which appear to have little prac- 
tical value. Purely as an exer- 
cise in mental gymnastics, dilat- 
ing on these theoretical proposi- 
tions had its pleasures, but as a 
means of placating the landlord 
or of meeting the overdraft at 
the bank, the debate was alto- 
gether impotent. 

One question of this kind that 
has been tossed about for years 
is whether advertising is a busi- 
ness’ or a profession. There has 
always been a mild academic in- 
terest in it, but that is all. The 
real advertising man didn’t give 
a hang what he was called as 
long as he was able to produce 
results. The practical steel-eyed 
gentlemen, with the firm mouths 
and hard hearts, who guarded 
the appropriation didn’t care 
whether their advertising counsel 
was a business man, a profes- 
sional man or an ex-plumber if 
he brought home the bacon. 

* 


But you can’t tell what is going 
to turn up in this uncertain old 
world. All of a sudden a ques- 
tion that has been solely scholas- 
tic may assume a practical aspect 
that is truly startling. That is 
exactly what has happened in re- 
gard to this old issue as to what 
advertising is. It has been prac- 
tically decided that it is a profes- 
sion. At least this is true as far 
as the agencies are concerned. 


And. now that it is decided, 
what difference does it make, you 
ask? It makes a difference of 
several thousand dollars a year. 
In the case of an agency cleaning 
.up a hundred thousand dollars 
annually, being a_ professional 
man instead of a business man, 
may add the tidy sum of $23,000 
to the net gate receipts. 

How do you explain that? It 
is very simple. Under the pro- 
visions of the War Excess 
Profits Tax, advertising agencies 
made their returns under. section 
209 of the Revenue bill. This 
provides for a “tax equivalent to 
eight per centum of the net in- 
come of those trades and profes- 
sions whose profits are earned by 
rendering personal service.” Of 
course this quite clearly includes 
advertising agencies who make 
their money not by selling a com- 
modity but rather by selling a 
service. They have nothing to 
sell but brains, skill and experi- 
ence. This puts the agency men 
in the same class with doctors, 
lawyers, architects and clergymen 
and for all practical purposes 
groups them with the professions. 

It is estimated that the tax of 
business men generally will aver- 
age about 31 per cent of their 
profits. So it pays well, exactly 
23 per cent, to be a professional 
man instead of a business man. 
The Schoolmaster never cared 
what he was called as long as he 
was called whén the pay envelopes 
were being distributed. How- 
ever, he has decided that’ from 
now on he wants to be known as 
a professional man. 


* * * 


The other day the Schoolmaster 
had an appointment with the edi- 
tor of a popular national maga- 
zine. He arrived ahead of time 
and sat waiting in the reception 
hall adjoining the editor’s sanc- 
tum. He was not purposely lis- 
tening, but could not help hearing 
the conversation that drifted over 
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wig || Lf Peace Came Tomorrow 
ike, you . 
ence of would you be ready to take immediate advan- 
letning tage of the demands of foreign countries? Now 
dollars is the time to prepare catalogues and descrip- 
essional tive booklets in the languages of the countries 
"$23,005 where you are going to sell your product. 
at ik Do you know where to turn for such work? 
1 pro- THE UNIVERSITY PRESS of Cambridge, Mass., 
Excess is fully equipped with a foreign language de- 
pte partment, in charge of an expert, which can 
This write, translate, prepare, set and print anything 
lent to in foreign languages. A request for informa- 
ates tion will bring it immediately. 


The University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CLASS 


For olass, trade and technical advertisers. 
Every issue contains a directory of repre-_ 
sentative class, trade and technical papers, 
with rates, type-page sizes and closing 
Subscription Price, $1 a year. 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Sample Oepy On Request 








CIMERICAN 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity | nd quelity advertisers 
get in American Motorist an 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—08% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


months. 








Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 





Send (or the book that’s invaluable 
: $1 00 for advertising men, buyers of 


V printing, master printers and 
compositors, 


“How To Make Type Talk” 
By BARNARD J. LEWIS 

A convincingly simple presentation of 

the fundamentals of typography. En- 

dorsed by leading authorities. Money 

refunded if you are not satisfied with it. 


The Stetson Press '5 Fort Hill Se. 








Glee: Hoag MAP PINS 
Glass Head 
Color Will Not Pl or Scratch Off 
Solid glass heads. Steel points. Stay 
where you put them. 2 sizes—16 colors. 
Color runs ail the way through. 
Maps For Sales Pians 
Entire U. 8. or sep- 
states. Conven 
lent sizes. 


Plotting Papers for 
Charts 
















































































To show sales, costs, 
profits and other vital 
ics. 

Bend 30c, stamps or 
coin for Big Sample 
. Package containing 
*, Mep Pins and other Map mark- 
© « ing devices, sample EDEXCO 
© Map Mount, Charting Papers, 
-* Curve Cards, and our booklet for 
Executives, «G: Presenta- 

exact size ‘acts’ 

Booklet alone sent free if desired. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
426 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 














the top of the rather low parti- 
tion. : 
The editor was talking with 
some woman writer who had sub- 
mitted a story which the editor 


matter with her story. She was 
sure it was an interesting story, 
far more interesting than some 
of the stories the editor “had 
printed recently. 

“Well,” asked the editor, “do 
you really want me to tell you 
what is the matter with your 
story? Are you thick-skinned 


enough to know the real truth— 
for it is not a simple little fault, 
it is something that damns the 
whole thing—kills it dead?” 

The woman said she wanted to 
know the worst. 


* * 


“All right, I'll tell you,” he re- 
plied, and as nearly as the School- 
master can remember, this was his 
diagnosis: “The idea is good— 
very good. The story is long, 
nearly 30,000 words, but none too 
long for the idea. Every page is 
interesting, and got several 
thrills. But when I got all 
through reading it J didn’t believe 
a word of it. It was not convin- 
cing. You have taken a big situa- 
tion and placed it in a small town F 
and tried to keep it there, where 
you could run it all by yourself 
without it attracting the attention 
of the outside world. Whereas, 
if that situation should ever de- 
velop in any town, no matter how 
small, the Associated Press would 
get it and the next morning it 
would be on the front page of 
every paper in the country and 
the plot would broaden tremen- 
dously and your story wouldn't 
work out anything like you've 
made it. 

“That’s the big trouble with you 
writers that almost break over; 
your stuff is interesting, but it 
isn’t convincing—it doesn’t sell 
people. You don’t follow human 
nature in its workings. Your 
characters are not true to, type. 
They do the things you want them 
to do instead of what they would 
naturally do themselves; and you 
make them say all sorts of impos- 
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[ The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Platés and Trade Cuts, including Sicciutiegen and 
Mats, by the ™ . Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process, Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


The Largest Makers and Distributors of Aivanteing Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, — find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 























RINTING THAT PAYS— 
STYLE-EFFECTS ye CAREFUL PRESS-WORK 
COLOUR-SCHEMES PERSONAL SUPERVISION 

We furnish the above, through our up-to-date plant, specially adapted for: 

MAGAZINES, HOUSE-ORGANS, CATALOGUES 

AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 
[Prompt Deliveries and a ‘Service that Serves” } 
THE WANDER PRESS, !NC. 


114-116 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, at Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Stuyvesant 3314 


EFFICIENCY ee Wcopisistim 


COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY AD WRITERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Copisistim,”? the ideal layout sheet, is now supplied in two new sizes, 9 by 15% and 7% 
by 10. Take a form of those dimensions. Pad of 100 sheets, $2 and $1 prepaid. Ruled to agate 
lines and inches. Address: AD WRITERS’ SUPPLY CO., 110 West 40th St., New York City. 









































T ake v on @r-te- Urey: TALK 
fo oet-0.< mn 2elel gis a bbe mom Heegstra 


produce more sale 
H. waltn HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 3. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





Electr Os for Adver tiser S 
AnQuETTo © GENERAL PLATE CO. ' a D. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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J.M:CAMPBELL 


Preperation of fors—@ 
Adhertisers, Conspliction edn 
en which te base permanent 
advertising policies. 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill. 4394 


TUN 


Trademarks 


Headquarters 


MASON, FENWICK & 


LAWRENCE 
TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 


Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 
Some of Re Keaget, ateatiies agents, 














use our expert service 
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ADEQUATELY equipped to han- 
dle your PrintinG and BinpvinG 
in an effective style and with dispatch. 
Our ideal plant controls the situation. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 


BINDING 


MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HANGERS 
CAR CARDS 
24 SHEET POSTERS 


IEPAGES 
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INK 


sible things, whereas you ought to 
sit in front of your typewriter anj 


thoughts and ideas—before yoy 
write a word. Take Edna Ferber. 
for instance: she takes hours to 
write a few sentences of conver- 
sation sometimes because’ she 
wants the first-words she makes 
her characters utter give an in- 
sight into their natures and tem- 
peraments. That is the sort of 
thing that makes characters seem 
real and makes what they do and 
say convincing.” 

That evening, as the School- 
master was looking through the 
advertising pages of one of the 
magazines he was rather surprised 
to see how the editor’s remarks 
fit some advertisements—interest- 
ing but not convincing; characters 
not true to type; do the things the 
advertiser wants them to do, and 
say the things he wants them to 
say. The advertisers are trying to 
run their own little corner of the 
universe with characters and sit- 
uations not true to life. Such ad- 
vertisements could’ be so much 
more convincing if they were built 
more after Edna Ferber’s method, 
and if the characters fitted their 
lines and actions, if the lines and 
actions can’t be made to fit the 
characters—though often they can 
be made to, by a person who really 
understands human nature and 
will take the time to “hold his 
hands back” until he has studied 
out just how a given type of per- 
son would do or say what the mes- 
sage requires to be done or said. 


Business Papers Center Fire on 
Cleveland Field 


The Business Paper Division of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club will observe 
“Business Paper Week’ in the rooms 
of the club, April 29 to May 4. Various 
business papers will make displays giv- 
ing graphic evidence of editorial ~~ 
ence among subscribers and showin 
amples of assistance that is ren Be 
readers. 

To attract increased attendance, there 
will be noonday luncheons in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, addressed by 
well-known speakers in the business- 
paper field. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 


* preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost forty-five eents a line 
No order accepted for’ less than two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Cash must accompany order. Forms clese Menday 














HELP WANTED 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 

We will pay $10.00 for a page trade 
letter each month, THE PICTURE 
AND ART ,TRADE, 528 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 
YOUNG COLLEGE MAN with adver- 
tising experience and ideas. To assist 
national advertising of a war necessity. 
Permanent position. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for development. Box 948, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE COPY WRITER 


For special service on building construc- 
tion account. Must have established 
record of accomplishment on big ac- 
counts. Box 942, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Young man, under 21, and Military Ex- 
empt, as assistant to Publishers’ Repre- 
sentative of Magazines and Technical 
Publications. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address Box 946 care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Capable Copy ‘Writer 


Wanted for;Agency | 


Forward samples of work; enclose post- 
age for their return. State previous 
experience and the time you can be here 
if notified by wire. Right man can 
name his salary. Give full details in 
first letter. Keeshen Advertising Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . 











COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


There is an opening in the ad- 
vertising department of a large 
eastern manufacturer of print- 
ing machinery for a copy writer 
who has a knowledge of type 
and printing, and who can ex- 
press himself logically in plain, 
forceful and understandable 
English. His work will consist 
of writing trade journal ad, 
house organ, and direct by mail 
copy. Position will &, $3,000 
to start, and as much more as 
the man can prove he is worth. 
Box 939, care Printers’ Ink. 




















STENOGRAPHER-BOOKKEEPER, 
with experience advertising agency 
work, an or woman, to handle all 
office details. State experience and 
salary required. Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
Take this opportunity to increase your 
income; $750.00 pean. No investment. 
Box 953, 





No equipment. care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


CREDIT MAN.. Competent. Knowl- 
edge of retail drug trade and physicians 
of Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Atlantic Coast States. Box 944. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
STENOGRAPHER, male or female. 
Knowledge of bookkeeping and of- 
fice routine, in ‘office of Publishers’ 
Representative. Address in own 
handwriting, fiving particulars, Box 
947, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A-1 Advertising Salesman 
Unusual opportunity for man capable 
of closing big contracts direct with Na- 
tional as well as local advertisers. 
Strictly straight commission—no ad- 
vance‘ until earned. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Address Salesmanager, 3530 
Hudson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Here’s a real opening for a real 
salesman of advertising. Can 
make a good income, $1500 to 
$4000 a year. Permanent posi- 
tion if successful. Selling ad- 
vertising services to retailers on 
yearly contract basis. Liberal 
commissions and drawing ac- 
count. Must be willing to travel 
all year round in middle West 
Business already established in 
territory. High character essen- 
tial. Write full experience. Box 
940, care Printers’ Ink, 
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POSITIONS OPEN FOR EXPERI- 
ENCED EDITORS ON EDITORIAL 
STAFF “WORLD OUT : 

dress W. G. Parker, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga. 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 





Technical Agency has opening for 
writer who has produced advertisements, 
booklets, catalogs, etc., of mechanical 
nature. Good opportunity for General 
Agency man with some knowledge of 
construction and mechanical subjects. 
State qualifications in first reply. 

Box 824, New York. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN to repre- 
sent technical journals in New York 
City and New England on liberal com- 
mission with drawing account of $75 a 
week and traveling expenses. State age, 
education, positions held and big ac- 
counts secured. Letters confidential. 
Registration free. FERNALD’S EX- 
CHANGE, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 


Automobile trade paper has opening in 
Eastern Territory for an advertising 
man, preferably one who has had ex- 
perience along similar lines. Excellent 
opportunity for a.man who can make 
good. State age, experience, nationality 
and salary expected. Replies will be 
treated confidentially. Address Box 
941, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN OF EXECUTIVE CA- 
PACITY FOR ‘REAL ESTATE DE- 
VELOPMENT SYNDICATE. REAL 
ESTATE EXPERIENCE DESIR- 
ABLE, NATIVE ABILITY MORE 
IMPORTANT. COMMISSION BASIS- 
DRAWING ACCOUNT WHEN 
WORTH ESTABLISHED. ONE WHO 
CAN OR HAS HANDLED OTHER 
MEN. $2500 WOULD BE A MOD- 
EST YEAR IN OUR WORK. FIRST 
APPLICATION BY MAIL ONLY. 
C. C. Mullaly, 12 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 

Advertising Business. Active accounts 
include several leading Industrial con- 
cerns Greater New York. Office equip- 
ment, copy data and good will. Joinin 
the colors. Part cash, balance secure 
negotiable notes. Box 938, care Print- 
ers 




















Ph.Morton ~ 


OCEAN To OCEAN 
- CINCINNATI 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
Belknap Rapid Addressing Machine, 
complete with electric motor and 400 
stencil trays, can be had at a bargain 
rice. Machine is in perfect condition. 

ost $150.00 when new. Apply to A. A. 
Vantine & Co., Inc., 68 Hunterspoint 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE 
For ‘sale, latest model Elliott, motor 
driven, all attachments, practically 
new, as 642 Woolworth Building, 
N. Y. Telephone Barclay 7448. 








AGENCY—Will accept the agency, for 
small Novelty Articles of any kind. Ad- 
dress, Harry H. Klein, 1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Wanted: A Business 


that is thoroughly established and 
earning reasonable profits, must be 
a manufacturing proposition do- 
ing an annual business of $100,000 
or over. Advertiser represents 
principal of large interests, ready 
to do business on straightforward 
basis, has cash immediately avail. 
able for right concern. Every 
reply to this advertisement will be 
treated absolutely confidential, 
Write Profitable, Box 943, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING and SALES 
Manager’s Assistant. Experienced 
salesman of food products and spe- 
cialties, Graduate advertising 
course. Capable copywriter and 
layout man. Publishing house 
and agency experience. Familiar 
with’ printing, engraving, etc. Ex- 
ecutive ability and capacity for 
detail. American, age 35, happily 
married. Moderate salary to start. 
Box 950, care Printers’ Ink. 








Machinery Advertising 


Graduate mechanical engineer, married, 
age 28, draft class four. 


Practical experience with agg 


power and refrigeration mac 


Five years sales and advertising, two 
years present position advertising man- 
ager large firm doing world-wide busi- 
ness. 


inery. 


An. interview can be arranged if (e- 
sired during the 
National Foreign Trade Council 
Convention, Cincinnati 
April 18, 19, 20 
Box 11, Stockyards Station, Cincinnati. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


An Advertising Manager or Agency can 
get results by employing an: energetic 
fellow whose symptoms of creative abil- 
ity can be quickly developed in your 
business. Box 945, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
Live young executive with engineering 
tralian and business experience; able 
to analyze problems and bring results. 
Box 937, care Printers’ Ink. 








YOUNG ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
OF PROVEN ABILITY 
Asst. Advertising Manager of a concern 
doing 15 millions annually desires 
change for excellent reasons. Experi- 
ence embraces planning and executing 
successful national campaign, originat- 
ing sales and merchandising pas 
creating printed matter of all kinds, 
dealer helps and dealer cag, 
work. Age 25, married, in Class 4. 
Starting salary $3,000. Box 951, P. I. 
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Young woman with four bsg agency 
experience, typewriter and bookkeeper, 
thoroughly familiar with all office de- 
tails of agency work. Take entire 
charge of books, prepare trial balances, 


etc. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to Busy Manager 
Can handle correspondence, office de- 
tail, printing, cuts, typewrite. Age 18. 
Real opportunity sought. Box 952. 





I BELIEVE IN MYSELF 


I am a young man, 28 (low draft num- 

ber), with a keen mind—the ability to 

write acceptable copy and executive 

possibilities. Willing to stick my nose 

into a mire of detail work with fre- 

ss tays of advertising sunshine. 
rite Box 916, Printers’ Ink. 








Binders for PRINTERS’ INK 





PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five. 


binders for a year's copies. Each issue as 


received, can be securely fastened in the 


binder by a very simple arrangement and 


will open like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


*65 Cents Each 


postpaid 


Made of heavy book board, insuring dura- 
bility. Covered with strong black book 
cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New. York 


*Where two or more are ordered at the same time, the price is 60c. each. 
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we have the 
largest staff 
of recognized 
Poster Experts 


backed by the 


facilities and 
equipment to 
enable you to 
get the utmost - 
efficiency out 


of the Poster 


Medium & & 
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You can not afford to buy 
advertising in the year 
1918 without consulting 
the 36-page statistical 
record of markets and’ 
media just issued by The 
Chicago Tribune. Write 
for the 


BOOK OF FACTS 


on Chicago newspaper ad- 
vertising and The Chicago 
Territory. 

A complete, authoritative 


exposition of the things 
you want to know. 


| — De Chicago Tribute 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) ~ 


(Prade Mark Registered) 





